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The Story of an Engine Ride 


Some Impressions of a Passenger On a Fast Locomotive 


INCE the coming of the railroads, was 
there ever a small boy who has not 
dreamed of being a locomotive en- 
gineer? There is something romantic 
and thrilling about the great power of one of 
the huge locomotives that grips the imagina- 
tion not only of the boys but of some of us 
; grown-ups. I re- 
member well that 
when I was a small 
boy and lived near 
a railroad how 
often I used to look 
at the engineer with 
his hand on _ the 
throttle of the great 
engine, leaning out 
of the window, and 
dreamed that some 
day I too would be 
an engineer and 
Frank L. Cambies, electric , 


locomotive engineer, N. Y. drive the powerful 
C. Railroad, New York City monsters from the 


to Harmon, 
unknown and ro- 
mantic country beyond the horizon from 
which they came into the also unknown and 
fascinating land into which they went. Like 
a good many dreams, this one of being an 
engineer did not come true, but the other day 
I did have a ride on an engine of one of the 
fastest trains on the New York Central Rail- 
road, and I thought the experience was 
enough of an adventure io be worth telling 
you about it. 
Through the courtesy of R. W. Quacken- 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agricuiturtst 


to ride the engine of a fast train up the Hud- 
son Valley from New York City to Albany. 
So armed with this special permit or order I 
went down, introduced myself to the con- 
ductor of train No. 3, leaving New York at 
8:45 in the morning. After securing his 
okay, I went up and told the engineer what 
I wanted to do. 

“Come right in,” said he, “and ask me any 
questions that you want to.” 

Steam locomotives are not permitted as a 
rule in New York City proper so that all of 
the railroads coming into and going out of the 
city must use electric engines. The New York 
Central changes all of its engines, both com- 
ing and going at Harmon, N. Y., 
therefore the first part of my trip. 
from New York to Harmon, a 
distance of about 33 miles, was 
on one of these large electric 
engines as the guest of Mr. 
Frank L. Cambies, engineer and 
Mr. S. Stern, his assistant. The 
ride was as smooth and as easy 
and clean as it is in a regular 
coach or pullman. The windows 
shut out the rushing air. There 
is no dust or cinders and both 
the engineer and his helper wear 
good clothes. It was quiet 
enough so that by speaking a 
little louder I could easily visit with either 


motive 


John J. Agne, steam loco- 
engineer, N. Y. C. 
Railroad, Harmon to Albany. 


of signal lights easily intelligible to the en- 
gine crew, but meaning nothing to me. As 
each set of signals came into view the en- 
gineer or his helper would call out the colors 
and the other would repeat this call as a safety 
check. This watching of signals was the chief 
duty of the helper on the electric locomotive 
and his job was quite an easy one as compared 
to that of the fireman on the steam locomotive. 
From Harmon to Albany, a distance of 
106 miles, I rode perched on the fireman’s 
bench as the guest of Mr. J. Agne, the en- 
gineer, and Mr. Peter S. Rockford, the 
fireman, on one of the Central’s largest 
and fastest steam locomotives, and I am tell- 
ing you right here that that was no pullman 
seat! A steam engine is not built for pas- 
sengers. It was hot, next to the engine, and 
drafty. Cinders and dust were 
plentiful and there was a jar and 
a swing to the locomotive that is 
exceedingly tiresome. It was a 
warm day so that one did not 
suffer from the cold, but I did 
wonder how the engine crew kept 
from catching cold in the bitter 
drafts of a cold winter day. 
No conversation is possible on 
the steam locomotive except by 
yelling, although the fireman, 
among his many other duties, 
watches the signals and yells them 
each time to the engineer. Make 
no mistake about the fireman’s job 
on one of the big steamers. He certainly 








RLS 
Pe 


works. I was much interested in the ability 

and skill of Mr. Rockford, the fireman, in 

keeping the steam at just the same pressure 
(Continued on page 12) 


the engineer or his assistant. 

For several miles up through the city the 
trains of the New York Central run under- 
ground and the tracks are lined with a mass 


bush, of the Agricultural Department of the 
New York Central Railroad, I sought and 
obtained a permit from Mr. D. W. Dinan the 
General Manager of the New York Central 
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If you want extra traction and long 
; dit f 





tread wear io ad n to balloon 
ure ¢ fort, be you get this 
quiet-running # ype Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread 


You can see it before you buy 


The right size and type of tire for your 
car is carried in stock by your local Good- 
ycat dealer; you can see it before you buy. 





And after you buy, that dealer will back 
up the tire’s superior quality with a service 
designed to insure you the lowest cost per 
mile. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook; the values 
he offers are dependable and real. 


He puts the tire you buy on the rim for 
you, fills it with air, and throughout its 
life helps you give it the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


The Goodyear dealer's service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
Make -your tite money pay bigger returns. 


+ It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 


Cit Zet all this inbuilt value Out. 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit yox—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 





Tr POC ROeeNeORERORREREEECETERRE TERETE RtROEEEOSeR OES 


Bovcccccecceeeeeccerenenecreeseccnenewenece 


Goodyear Mea US Good Wear 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Enc. 
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Back to School 





wv 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


OW quickly a By M. C. 

week passes by 
when one is busy! It is but a step from 
one week to another. The past weck 
has been, and the coming weeks will be, 
very busy ones for 
us. It is the begin- 
ning of our intensive 
harvest period for ap- 
ples, pears, cabbage, 
cauliflower and sweet 
corn. During the past 
week we finally se- 
cured a second cut- 
ting of alfalfa in one 
field which we were 
unfortunate enough 
to get cut just ahead 
of a weck’s rain. It 






my 


M. C. Burritt. 


was nearly ruined but it will do to win- 
ter old horses on and for the stock to 
pick over in the barnyard. We have 


also been do some fitting on 
the wheat ground. Most fields that ars 
to be sown to wheat this fall are ready 


able to 


and sowing will be on during the com- 
ing week 

Dutches been 
vested and Wealthy’s are nearly ready 
So 1 market was the best 
market, and has not paid to store. 
wuld be hard to get as much within 
out of storage as could 
from the packing tabk 

Some Wealthy’s and 


apples have all har- 


far the first 
It we 
25 to 50 cent 

had 
picking tiie, 


have been sold at one dol- 


have been 


Gravenstems 

lar and seventy-five cents per bushel 
for U. S. No. 1, Twenty-Ounce bring 
about the same or a quarter more per 
bushel for the larger sizes. Sales are 
few and slow. Bartlett pears were pick- 
ed during the past week and yiclded 


half crop or les: 
The small and more or 
less affected by psvila. The price which 
started out at $2.50 per bushel for U. 
S. No. 1, has now fallen more 
hree and a half cents a 


about as expected a 


v were generally 


to not 


than three or t 
pound 


Cabbage Crop Good 
It has 


weather 


been a week of wonderful 
-~warm, bright and no rain. The 
rain which fell a week ago is about 
gone and we are about beginning to 
ieel dry and to need another rain be- 
iore wheat sowing. Two cars of early 
medium cabbage were loaded here by 
the Cooperative at ten dollars a ton 
F. O. B. The contrast with cabbage 
harvest last fall is pleasing. Then we 
had to haul very small loads out of the 
fields with teams and reload on 
ground. Now we can put on full loads 
fields and be on solid 


solid 


directly from the 


ground all the time. The cabbage crop 
is of good quality and yiclds well. 
Better prices for fruit and a more 
fiavorabl ason are already beginning 
to hearten our farmers and to improve 
the outlook. It seems to me that land 
values are strengthening slightly. There 
is a better inquiry for good farms that 
ome on the market. 
The better farms for sal 


BURRITT business in life at 

this period and their 
education is our chief interest. But we 
miss them at home both for their com- 
panionship and their help with the 
household and farm work. The usual 
weakness of the district school in the 
eighth grade has compelled us to send 
the older boy to the village. It is very 
general experience that those children 
who try ot take their eighth grade work 
in the district school, are poorest pre- 
pared for High School and very often 
fail to pass their first regents examina- 
tions. Few of us want our own chil- 
dren to have this handicap and so we 
usually send them to a graded school if 
we can. But we still insist on main- 
taining our district schools as they used 


to be for the other fellow’s children. 


Cooperation Needed 


face 


Why 


lem of 


can't we frankly this prob- 
it really is under 
It calls insistently 
tor cooperation—sometimes called con- 
solidatron—in larger 


portation, increased school costs, 


education as 


modern conditions? 


units. Better trans- 
a wid- 
er ratio between property and popula- 
tion in the country, modern educational 
needs for equipment and graded schools 
all point toward centralized schools as 
But we folks, or at 
least a majorty of us, allow our preju- 
dices, our fear of increased taxation and 
losing control of our schools to domi- 
nate our attitude and to prevent better 
So we 
either accept negessarily poor teaching 
in the seventh and eighth grades in our 
district schools or transport our children 
to other 


inevitable. country 


school facilities in the country. 


schools at our own expense, 
pay tuition there in addition to our rege 
ular taxes and have no control whatever 
of the the teachers in the 
village schools. We are the victims of 
our own prejudices and fears. 

To 


units 


courses or 


cooperation in larger 
for aud for churches as 
well, is as necessary and as inevitable 
for the preservation and development of 
these essential institutions, as 
geod roads and auton equipment 
is necessary for modern transportation. 


mind 
schools 


my 


country 


otive 


Leaders who can convince us of these 
facts and lead us to their practical ap- 
plication without exciting our prejudices 
further will deserve the gratitude of our 
children.—Hilton, N. Y., Sept. 10. 





A New Bulletin 

Blacksmith shops are b ficwer 
and many farmers find it necessary to shoe 
Many state colleges are 
that help. “Farm 
Farmers Bulletin 1535 
gives direction for the job. Write to the 
Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


for your copy. 


coming 


their own horses. 
giving demonstrations 
Horseshoeing”, 





are in den cours vA 
the buyers are either city 
s who have 
surplus 


ind. Ot 


men or farmer 
accumulated a 
before the depression. It 


will be a long time be- 


fore the average farmer 
will again be able to buy 
farms. Several good o 
years will be necessary 
to make up losses of th¢ 
past few years. But it i 
encouraging to see some 


few small signs that the 
tide is beginning to turn 
here in old Western New 
York. 

The children are back 
in school again. We are 
glad to have them there 
for learning is their chief 
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only a mile 








a 
Sheriff—Did ye ketch that automobile thief? 
Deputy— 


stop and change the oi!.—Judge. 


He was a lucky bird. We had chased him 


when our 500 miles was up and we had to 
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More About Horse Breeding Associations 


High Pressure Promoters Take the Profits---Farmers the Losses 


IGH pressure promoters are again tak- 
ing advantage of the scarcity of colts in 
New York State to push the organiza- 
tion of horse breeding associations. An 
investigation made two years ago by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and Farm Man- 
agement of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture indicated that the only persons likely to 
benefit from the organization of such associa- 
tions were the promoters themselves, or 
the local parties who took them around to 
meet their neighbors. Numerous warn- 
ings were issued by the extension service 


By V. B. HART 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Man- 
agement, New York State College of Agriculture 


$3600 by selling 18 shares of stock in a proposed 
horse breeding association at $200 per share. This 
local party apparently gets several shares as pay 
for introducing the promoter to his neighbors and 
convincing them that they should buy stock. 
Shares of stock are usually paid for by the buyer 
giving four interest bearing notes of $50 each, 


payable at intervals of six months, or one year, 
Having obtained signatures to enough notes to 
cover the $3600 purchase price of the horse, the 
promoter calls a meeting of the stockholders to 
organize the association. At this time an op- 
portunity is usually given purchasers of stock to 
discount their notes for cash or for a single short 


time note payable at a local bank. The 
principal interest of the promoter seems 
to be to make it unnecessary to return to 
the community to collect his money. The 


stallion sold to the association is usually 
selected by the promoter and insured by 





of the State College of Agriculture and 
reliable farm papers. 

In the articles of warning published, 
exception was not taken to the coopera- 
tive ownership of good breeding stock 
or to farmers’ cooperative organizations 
in general, but to the promotion methods 
used and to the sale of stallions at prices 
far above their real value. County farm 
bureau managers and other members of 
the extension service of the College were 
severely criticizd for these articles and it 
was claimed that the extension service 
was not fostering sound cooperative ef- 
forts on the part of farmers to buy good 
breeding stock. However, results of 
horse breeding associations in operation 
during the past two years indicaté even 
more disastrous results than were pre- 
dicted in the warnings sent out, two years 
ago. 

The usual method of organizing an as- 








him to protect his own interests. The 
promoter usually promises to replace the 
horse with another if he proves to be a 
non-breeder and to replace the horse in 
case of death for an additional $1ooo. 

Each stockholder has the privilege of 
breeding a certain number of mares, 
usually two or four. If he does not have 
enough mares to take up all of his options, 
he may sell them to his neighbors. Non- 
members are charged a service fee of 
$25.00. One argument used in selling 
stock is that a holder of a $200 share of 
stock could sell two $25 services per year 
to a neighbor and in this way pay for his 
stock in four years. 

In actual practice an association usually 
does very little business outside of its 
members. Few farmers in New York 
State have as many as four mares to breed 
in one year and practically every stock- 
holder therefore, has surplus options to 








sociation by a promoter is as follows: 
Having selected his community, he en- 
gages the services of a local farmer or 
veterinarian to'help place a stallion at 


Unfavorable 


enough to warrant a stallion. 


—Courtesy, Horse Association of America, 





There are probably some communities In Eastern states with mares 
In such cases farmers may well organize their 
own association and secure a good animal at a reasonable price. 


sell. A stockholder will make more 

by selling an option to a neighbor for $10 

than by having the neighbor do business 
(Continued on page 9) 


Weather Results In Poor Fruit Crop 


Fall Report of State Horticultural Society Shows Poor Prospects in New York 


Eprror’s Note:—Following ts the September 
report on fruit conditions tssued by the New 
York State Horticultural Society. This report 
as not a government crop report but is put out 
by the Horticultural Society with the cooperation 
of R. L. Gillett, Agricultural Statistician of the 
New York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. 

N unusually light crop of all kinds of fruit 
is evident from the reports of 168 mem- 
bers of the Society, a summary of which 
is included in the accompanying table. 

County, district and state 


reporting for only two years, 12,440 barrels are 
expected this year compared with 18,626 barrels 


in 1926. In general, the reporting members 
represent the best commercial sections of the 
State. 


The “condition” reports on percentage of a 
normal crop of apples of all varieties is 39 per 
cent for the state as a whole compared with 
73 reported at this time last year and 60 in 1925. 
Prospects are relatively much better in the Hud- 
son valley than in Western New York. The non- 
commercial sections, not represented by these re- 


ports, had a very heavy production last year, 
while this season it is generally very light. . 

Fall varieties of apples, heavy last year, are 
relatively light this season. McIntosh, which had 
a small crop last season is better this year, though 
not heavy, while Northern Spy is also better 
than a year ago. On the other hand, Baldwins, 
the major variety of the state, show only 33 per 
cent of a normal crop, while 64 per cent was 
shown last year, and Greening, the second most 
important variety, has the very low condition of 

(Continued on page 13) 








figures are simply an aver- 
age of the reports as re- 
ceived except that the state 







REPORT OF N. Y. STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. # 
CONDITIONS IN PER CENT OF NORMAL CROP 
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A Thought For the Week 


that we did not when we lived in the 
but we certainly do now when we have to 
vegetables and products 


know 
country, 
live on the tasteless, poor 
from the stores. 
We were thinking of 
pleasant visit to the home 


this a few days ago after 
of Arthur Hoose at 


Fishkill Farms. Mr. and Mrs. Hoose have a 
garden, at least half an acre in size we should 
say, and in this garden were almost all of the 


products that can be grown in this climate. It 
had been well cared for and the yield was good. 
In their kindness, they insisted upon our carrying 
generous samples of the products home with us 
and as a result our taste has been rend for the 

I sed from the local markets. 


ull that can be 


purcha 
* * x 
New York State Department of Farms 


HE New York State Department of Farms 
T and Markets reports that the peach crop in 
New York is the lightest in years, not much over 
half a crop. New Jersey growers are con- 
gratulating themselves on almost an average crop, 
vith good Lage in prospect. The hee son in 
and other peach producing sections are 


] + 
light 


Michigan 
for a very crop. 


A Time of Separation 


HOOL bells are ringing again, 


( 
S close of the long a an 


land the children and the young folks are 


marking the 
all over the 
at the 


great peer job of pr cers Ae an education. 
The beginning of the school year is a time of 
change and sadness with many. It is then that 
the mother kisses her baby good-bye and tear- 
fully watches him march proudly down the road 
to school for the first time. It is then also that 
the big boy or girl, finished with high school, 
leaves home for college or for work and we, 
the fathers and mothers, know that while vaca- 


tions will bring them back for short periods, the 


chances are that they never will return for long. 
So we are lonesome and sad. és 
But if tl sons and daughters of ours are 
happy and if they make useful citizens, we must 
1 conte Ot uch 1s the way ot! Lite 
Save Your Seed Corn 
LLL. reports are discouraging on_ this sar’ 
F \xo8 crop and there is every indication S that 
| corn next year will be very scarce and high 
} price So it is e special Hy necessary to hole 1 over 
any good seed that you may have on hand and to 
select and save sced from this year’s crop, pro- 
m1 are fortunate enough to have any that 
n S 


For Better Dirt Roads 


Nat! ting before the Board of Supervisors 
of Chautauqua County, E. L. Calflisch made 


t] tat it the farmers of the county were 
kine in the mud of the dirt roads. Mr. Cal- 
flisch has written on this subject in ‘past issues 
\ ( \ CULTUI I 
What | vs about his own county is true of 
t! Is « ere Wonderful progres 
! een e in the building of good roads along 
the main highways, but although the farmers on 
the back roads have helped to pay for the im- 
nt 1 roads, their own dirt roads are in mucl 
shane than they were a generation ago. 4 
We believe it is about time that these dirt road 
s were given more service for the taxes 
they sp One suggestion is that a certain 
t of the money which has formerly gone to 
tl iproved roads sl] ntl he set aside to gravel 
a section of dirt road in each county every year. 
It 3 e also that whatever improvement is made 
in the a tt roads must be done without additional 


{ 

local taxes. This can be realized if a part of 
ch will undoubtedly be passed 
1 back to the localities 
the main 


tax, whi 
id appropri: iter 
is then used on dirt roads instead of 
hard roads We however, that farmers 
back roads, although thev are still 

in the majority in each county. will not get their 
just share of road service until they stand up for 
th local 


the gasolin 


this year, ar 


pony 


living on thes 


1 ° > 


their rights and mak« ir protests through 







ranizations, or through signed 
in charge of county and 


Granges or other org 
petitions to local officers 
town affairs. 


It Pays to Spray 


of the finest apple crops that we have 
Henry Mor- 


NE 
seen in years is in the orchard of 
genthau, Jr., publisher of American AGRICUL- 
Tturist. The apples are large, especially well 
colored, the trees hang full, and best of all in an 
hour’s walk through the orchard, we saw but one 
apple that had any scab on it. These apples have 
been sprayed and dusted eleven times, and sprayed 
at the right time, not three days or a week after 
the right time. Think of the cost and the labor 
of all this spraying. Spraying will not 
put apples on trees that do not bear, but how un- 
fortunate it is, particularly in a ree like this, 
when apples are high in price, to find an orchard 
bearing well but full of defective fruit because of 
lack ot spraying. Yet there are many such or- 
chards this year because fruit growers have be- 
discouraged and failed to spray in the one 
when it would have paid them best 
inced that 
involving 
amount 


Of course, 


come 
year 
are more firmly con, 
great special trad 
addition to an infin 


Every year we 
fruit growing is a 
an exact science 1n 


nite 


of care and labor. Therefore, those who do not 
have the qualifications of this trade or who are not 
willing to apply the knowledge when they have 
it, can no longer make a success as a fruit 


grower. 


Cooperation Here and in Denmark 


OR years now about every other time the sub- 
mentioned something 


atives of Den- 


cooperation is 


is said about the wonderful coopei 
mark. Speakers constantly rave on the subject and 
writers have filled volumes in holding Denmark 
up as a model until we frankly confess we are 


ject ot 


getting a little tired of the subject, and we be- 
heve that most farmers are. 
Let us admit that the people of Denmark lave 


done a very fine job in raising the i of 
life of nearly all of the people of the little country 
through cooperation. But at the same time let 
us not forget that Denmark is not much larger 


It has an area 
York State 
population of 
as compared 


than some of our largest counties 
of about 17,000 square miles. New 
contains 49,000 square miles. ‘The 
Denmark is a little 2,000,000 
to something over York. 
Therefore, it is just plain common sense that 
forming a successful coop enterprise in 
little Denmark is an altogether different proposi- 
tion from building, for instance, a cooperative 
organization in the great New York milk shed 
covering the good part of three large states. A 
cooperative enterprise that might be a huge suc- 
cess in a locality as small as Denmark could very 
as large a failure where it had to cover 
twenty-five times as much territory and 
We believe in cooperation, of 
course, but it should be realized that the great 
size of country and diversity of conditions here 
make an entirely different and problem 
than there is ina smaller gountry. 


ree ’s moottasn St 


— orry for me and other poor 
mortals who a¥é so unforgunate as not to have the 
privilege of living in ae Lea I am sure that 
some of these friends, igcludine Curry Weath- 
erby¥Charlie Taylored Bahicock, Mary Fennell, 
Professor Savage, Dr—Ladd, orye ; w 
pe welicige sale + one og ill appreciate the 
following stg AW 

Anattiier oan died and passed into the great 
beyond. A guide showed him about, but after 
an hour of wandering, the Léaeea man said con- 
temptuously : c 

“Well, I’ve heard heaven cracked up a whole 
lot, but I’m telling you it ain’t, a darn bit dif- 
ferent from d+saga,”’ 

“Heaven!” exciaimed the “THIS 


LN’ HEAVEN!” 
OWL 


over 
11.000,000 in New 
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five to 
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News From the Publisher’s Farm 


ATTENDED the Dutchess County Fair at 
Rhinebeck and the State Fair at Syracuse on 
August 26th and 27th respectively. I en- 
joyed both of these days thoroughly. The farm 
sent sixteen Holsteins to Rhinebeck and Herds- 
man Hoose had them in very good condition con- 
sidering the short time we had to get the stock 
ready for the Fair. We won 
something in every class we 
showed. Mr. Chaffee of Amenia 
and ourselves divided most of the 
blue ribbons. In a contest for 
grand champion, we were defeat- 
ed in two classes by two 4H Club 
a Boys. These boys deserve a lot of 
credit for coming to the Fair with 
two as fine calves as I have seen 
anywhere, and if we had to be de- 
feated, I was delighted to see 
boys walk off with the prizes. 

This was our first experience at showing and 
I felt that I learned a distinct lesson through 
having my animals judged alongside of a great 
number of other good stock. I also got to know 
my fellow breeders much better through com- 
peting with them. 

The spirit of sportsmanship was excellent. 
After this experience we feel justified in show- 
ing another year. I hope that the Dutchess 
County Fair will be held a week earlier next year 
and not during the same week as the State Fair. 
This would enable us to select from the winners 
a County herd to go to the State Fair. 

x * * 








flenry Morgenthau, Jr- 


entered ten White Leghorns in the 


E 
\ Dutchess County Fair. Our pullets were 


not in very good condition as they were light in 


oF $s vm 
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A Reproduction of the renewal seal for Fishkill Farms 
Accredited Herd Certificate. 


weight, so we did not expect very much from 
them. In the class for a pair of young pullets 
we won second prize, one of the pullets having 
been raised by my sons which, 
needless to say, pleased them im- 
mensely. In the class for young 
cockerels there were twenty-one 
birds competing and we won sec- 
ond and fourth prizes. In the 
young pen class, our birds were 
thrown out because the judge 
found three little stubs between 
the toes of the cockerel. Again 
we felt that showing our birds 
in competition with others gave 
us an opportunity to really judge 
our own stock far better than we 
ever had before. 

[ got a distinct feeling at the 
State Fair that everybody felt 
more prosperous and more hope- 
ful about farm conditions for an- 
other year. It semed to me that 
this was one of the best State 
Fairs I have ever attended. The 
live stock exhibits, fruit, vege- 
tables and Farm and Home Bu- 
reau exhibits were all very good. 
There was considerable discus- 








sion about changing the time for holding the Fair 
for another year, on account of the inclement 
weather. A good many of the people I talked 
with were in favor of having the Fair two weeks 
later next year, or about the middle of Septem- 
ber. There was some talk in favor of having the 
Fair in session for two weeks instead of one. I 
would be glad to get opinions of our readers as 
to whether they would like to see the Fair held 
next year for one or two weeks. 

At the request of Commissioner Pyrke, I spent 
about a half hour visiting the Midway. Per- 
sonally, I would just as leave see the Midway done 
away with, as all the shows I visited were not 
worth the price of admission. Very few of the 
tents contained the actual exhibits that the flam- 
boyant signs on the outside of the tent led to 
believe were there. How do our readers feel 
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about the Midway at the State Fair and also at 
the County Fairs? 


I have just received a letter from Dr. E. T, 
Faulder, who is in charge of the tuberculosis 
eradication work for the State of New York. I 
am printing his letter as I thought it would be of 
interest to other breeders who are either ac- 
credited or are on the way towards having an ac- 
credited herd: 


“We are enclosing an official renewal seal to be affixed 
to your Tuberculosis-Free Accredited-Herd Certificate 
No. 129553 thereby accrediting for the second time your 
herd of 103 Holstein-Friesian cattle. This certificate 
with seal attached will expire July 20, 1928. 

“Two or three weeks before this renewal will become 
void you should write this Department and call atten- 
tion to that fact; at the same time stating the name and 
address of the accredited veterinarian preferred by yoy 
to make the retest at your expense. 

“Congratulating you upon the reaccrediation of your 





Vi it y X it 

OWN through the age there have always 

been a few men born with the spirit of 

high adventure to whom the Unknown 

beyond the horizon always has had an ir- 
resistable appeal, a call to come forth, brave 
the danger, disaster and death, and to plant the 
flag of their nations where no 
man has ever gone before. 
Every age has had its small 
quota of these men, the pio- 
neers and the explorers, and 
it seems to have been true 
that there was something 
about this beckoning call 
which required such a single- 
ness of purpose that there was 
no time or opportunity for 
many of the small failings 
that afflict ordinary mortals. As a usual thing, 
the explorers and the pioneers, whether they were 
the first to sail the unknown seas or to break the 
trails through the wilderness, were good men 
and true, men of courage, imagination, unbounded 
faith and high ideals. 

I was thinking something of this at the dinner 
given by Jerome Barnum, publisher of the Post 
Standard at Syracuse, at the State Fair, when it 
was my privilege to hear Richard E. Byrd and 
to look into the face of the man who was first 
to sail an airship across the “top of the world”, 
who more recently made a non-stop fight from 
New York to France, and who says it is now his 
one ambition to plant his country’s flag at the 
South Pole. ; 

As I looked into his resolute but smiling face, 
and was charmed by his personality and modest 
demeanor and speech, I thought how fine it is 
that men like Byrd and Lindberg and their equally 


astman 


the Editor 


fine associate adventurers of the air could be the 
representatives of our young American manhood, 

When Commander Byrd was introduced, the 
audience instantly arose to their feet as a tribute, 
and as he began to speak, he was very evidently 
embarrassed. He thanked the audience for their 
courtesy and said that he wished his shipmates 
were there for it was to them that the success of 
his ventures had been largely due. Commander 
Byrd said that he was glad to come to Syracuse 
and to meet so many farm people. There are 
three brothers in the Byrd family, Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Tom is Governor of Virginia and sent 
his best wishes from the people of Virginia to 
Governor Smith, who was present at the dinner, 
and to the people of New York. Tom and Harry 
are large Virginia farmers and Commander Byrd 
said that this year his brothers would harvest 40,- 
000 barrels of apples and that, as every fruit 
grower knows, to grow these apples, keep them 
free from disease and to market them properly 
took real hard work and study. Commander Byrd 
said that his brothers had often endeavored to 
get him to come into the farm enterprise with 
them, but he replied that he guessed he had better 
stick to aviation for it would not do for the whole 
3yrd family to “carry all of their apples in one 
basket !” ‘ 

After his introduction, he spoke briefly of some 
of the problems of aviation and said that the sub- 
ject had been already so well covered that there 
was not much more to be said. “It is much like 

Oid Mother Hubbard went to her cupboard 

To get her a bottle of gin; 

When she got there, the cupboard was bare, 

Her daughter had already been.” 

Then he began to speak of some of his sd- 
ventures and as he did he warmed to his subject 
and, with simple, conversational 








language, gripped his hearers 
with the great drama of his ex- 
periences. In speaking of the 
Eskimo people, Commander 
Byrd told how these strange 
beings live entirely on the re- 
sources of the far North and that 
their manners and customs have 
been the same for five thousand 
years. He told how he reached 
that goal of so many explorers, 
the North Pole, on the 9th of 
May, 1926, at two minutes past 
nine A. M. He circled around 
the Pole before leaving and 
dropped the American flag. From 
that desolate point every direction 
is south, A wind is always 
blowing, and it is always a south 
wind. 

The commander then spoke 
briefly on his non-stop flight to 














From left to right: Thomas, Richard and Harry Byrd (Tom, Dick and re. Tom is 


Governor of Virginia, Dick Is the great aviator, and Harry Is a large frult grower. 
of these remarkable brothers was taken recently by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Publisher of Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist, while they were visiting Franklin Roosevelt. 


France, giving great credit to the 
skill and bravery of the men who 
(Continued on page 14) , 
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Horse Power plus Man Power 


ET the corn from the crib 
the team going 


keep 
lug the ground feed 


back again. That was feed grinding in 


the old days 


unless you hauled your 


grain to the feed mill. 


On farms with electricity you can con- 
nect a small motor to a feed grinder, 


close the switch, 


and the ground feed 


runs into the bin. So it is with the water 
pump, the milker, the separator, and the 
all the most troublesome chores 
are done by motors. 


cooler 


Indoors, there are lights, running water, 


washers, 


cleaners, cookers. Electric 


motors are rated according to “horse 
but they really take the man- 


power” 


Whether it be found on 
the motor operating in a 
steel mill, driving a farm 
pump, a sewing, washing 
or milking machine, or on 
Wiring System and 
MAZDA lamps, the G-E 
monogram stan — for - t 
ing quality and : 


be 


power load of the farm. 


If you are on an electric line or hope to 
soon, ask your electric power com- 
pany for a copy of the G-E Farm Book 
which explains many uses for electricity 


on the farm. 


GENERALELECTRIC 
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No danger to children, stock or poultry 
Use K-R-O freely in the home. barn or poultry 


tests 











house with absolute safety ay have 
proved th it itk yee ovary aun bark 
other animals and poultry are not in‘ured by the 
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Not a poison 
w sale 
yt con- 
a ° vy 3 uf or ny 
or y porson Ary ap demaniet 75c. Large 
e i (mes as much) 3 Or sent direct from 
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guarank ad K-R-O Company, Spriegificld, Ohio, 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
‘PORTABLE WOOD 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 








LOW PRICE 
‘Dinog 4) EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS—everythin; Bnew need for working tn tim- 
et. Sawa 16 to 40 cords a day! Change to tree saw in 3 minutes. 


FREE Simply send name for NEW C aretocts, new 
Lower Prices and offers, 3 Hours Shipping Service. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
4806 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4806 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


SAW 


3awe firewood ‘mmber, .ath. ovosts ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractica! saw 
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feea nilis concrete mixers anc 
fence, Ford & Fordson Attachments 
ete Fult of surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 4 Belleville, Pa 
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eng Heaves or money beck $1 28 
— per can. Dealers or by maik 


The Newton Remedy Oe 
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Booklet free. 
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ness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Blight Hits Maine Potatoes 


Heavy Losses From Diseases ane Rot Reported 


HE late potato deal is the subject of 

a great deal of speculation follow- 
ing recent reports from important produc- 
ing sections both in Maine and New York. 
What looked like a bumper potato crop 
for Maine six weeks ago or less has sud- 
denly developed into one that may pos- 
sibly be the shortest of marketable crops 
in years. It is reported that blight and 
rot have struck the Aroostock district ard 
conditions are said to be the worse ex- 
perienced in several years. 

Growers and shippers have been 
anxiously awaiting the September govern- 
ment reports which will give some indica- 
tion of the changing trend. However, it 
will not be until October and November 
reports come out that we will actually 
see the extent of the damage caused by rot. 


Maine the Hardest Hit 
The government potato estimate for 
September 1, issued on September 9, show- 


ed a reduction of 11 million bushels as 
compared with the August forecast. The 
greatest reduction was in Maine which 


accounted for almost half of the decrease. 
There are also deercased prospects in Wis- 


consin, Minnesota and Michigan. New 
York shows a very slight gain 

Early in the season the Maine crop 
promised to be one of the largest in the 
history of the state. However, during 
the latter part of August constant 
rains along with cloudy, hot days, 
presented an ideal condition for the 
development of blight which killed the 
vines and stopped the development of the 
tubers. At this time of the year the tops 
should be green, particularly on _ late 
varieties such as Green Mountains and 
Spaulding Rose. However, it is said 
the present time that a ficld of green tops 


is rarely seen in the potato district. 
In a statement issued early this week by 


F. L. Newdick, ¢ -hief of the Division of 
Plant Industry of the state, Maine potato 
growers were advised not to be in too much 
haste in disposing of their crop, despite 


uraging features which have de- 
Mr. 
in his 


the disc 
veloped within the past few weeks. 
Newdick covers the situation fully 
statement which follows: 

“The State Department of Agriculture 
feels it a part of its duty to give to all 
the exact 


farmers what seems to be 


our 
situation at present regarding our potato 
crop. At the time of the last government 
report, August 10, everything looked good 


for a large crop of potatoes, but the situa- 
tion has changed tremendous ly during the 
last 20 days. A late blight epidemic, which 
is general over the Northeastern section 
of the United States and in some 
provinces of Canada, has brought this 
about. 

“The Irish Cobblers, our earliest variety, 
are practically all through growing for 
this year. The yield will be fairly good. 

“The main crop, or Green Mountains, 
is going down fast with late blight, and 
will not make as large a crop as was at 
first thought. 

“The Spaulding Rose situation is the 
same as the Green Mountains, and all pos 
tato men will recall how sensitive the 
tender skin of this potato is to the late 
blight spores, causing much dry rot in the 
bin. 

“The department believes that our grows 
ers, and especially our seed men, should 
not hasten to sell, but should wait a while 
and determine Tor sure whether or not 
their potatoes will pass the certification 
grade. 

“No one can predict just how much dry 
rot there will be, but it is expected from 
the appearance of the tops that there will 
be some. This will materially lessen the 
number of potatoes fit for shipment, and 
ought to strengthen the market. 

“It is not the policy of the department to 
meddle in private affairs of our citizens, 
but it is believed from the best informa- 
tion obtainable that the potato market will 
be somewhat improved and that two 
months from now a grower can sell with 


less trouble than he can today. 
“The September government forecast 
will be interesting, but in the opinion of 


the depariment will not be as valuable as 
the October or November reports, which 
may have something to about how 
much dry rot there is in the potatoes. 

“What is true about seed is probably 
true of table The market today is 
weak. Our farmers are receiving but $1.25 
a barrel at the loading and the 
stock is not carrying very well to market. 

“The seed market is showing some signs 
of becoming more firm and it is hoped 
our farmers will watch the situation 
closely. Our advice is not to become ex- 
cited and scll too quockly, or too much; 
but go slow and fecl your way and see if 
this present situation cannot be made té 
turn you a profit.” 


say 


stock. 


stations, 





The Vegetable Shows 


Quality Exhibits at Syracuse and Rochester 


HERE seems to be 

no question but that 
the New York State Fair of 
America’s greatest vegetable show. The 
exhibit at the Rochester Exposition is not 
but ranks unusually high in the 
quality material shown, thus New 
Yorkers are very forunate in having at 
hand two educational agencies of the ut- 


boasts 


so large, 
of 


most value. Unfortunately commercial 

producers are just begin- 
y ae ning to look to these ex- 
§ hibitions as clearing houses 
} for information on types 


and varieties, and also for 
the interchange of cultural 
information. 

The vegetable show at 
the New York State Fair 
this year was a great deal 
more complete and of high- 
er quality than last year, 
due perhaps chiefly to the fact that exhibi- 
tors have been able to adjust themselves to 
the early dates. The M. and L. A. building 
falls far short of the possibilities that 
would be afforded by a horticultural build- 
ing, but nevertheless spacious arches 
furnish a very attractive setting. The 
urgent need is for a building which will 
provide special facilities for this type of 
including refrigerated storage 





car 


Paul Work 


its 


exhibition 


By PAUL WORK 


and exhibition cases, 
as well as a suitable 
assembling room and facilities for judging 
demonstrations. This structure has held 
third place on the building program for 
about the last 15 years and it is pretty 
nearly time it moved up as other requires 
ments are being met. Horticultural in- 
terests stepped aside in favor of the coli- 
seum and have been aside ever since. 


Cards Identify Exhibits 
The Syracuse Show is very fortunate in 
commanding the services of C. H. Riley 
of Sennett, New York as Superintendent. 
Mr. Riley has now been on duty for sev- 
eral years and has learned the game very 
well indeed. Every year has seen improves 


ment in arrangements and _ educational 
facilities. This year a small pavilion was 
erected for judging demonstrations. Ex- 


perience shows that there is interest in this 
sort of thing and important improvements 
are contemplated for next year. Another 
distinct advance is the placing of cards to 
indicate kind of vegetable and variety in 
each of the several hundred classes. These 
cards were made by hand this year, but are 
to be printed next year and will be even 
more effective. A small section of re 
frigerated cases in which lettuce, spinach 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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and tomatoes was displayed has proved the 
usefulness of this type of case and an 
appropriation is needed to extend this 
service. 

The potato and grain classes were 
judged by R. D. Lewis, F. O. Underwood 
and Lincoln Gardner of Horseheads. 
H. W. Schneck and Paul Work judged 
the vegetables. 

The New York State Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association held a brief mecting on 
Tuesday morning and it is expected that 
this feature of the show will be developed 
on a permanent basis. 

Local Associations Exhibit 

The classes for displays by local asao- 
ciations affiliated with the state associa- 
tion brought out larger competition and 
great improvement in the displays them- 
selves. In the upland class the Central 
New York Vegetable Growers Association 
of Syracuse, the Albany Market Garden- 
ers Association and the Southern Tier 
Market Gardeners Asociation of Elmira 
competed. The last named was organized 
two years ago and as a newcomer made a 
very creditable show. Central New York 
took first and Albany second. The muck 
classes included the Central New York 
Association, and Williamson, and Genesee- 
Orleans “associations These received 
awards in the order indicated and the show 
was one hundred per cent better than last 
year. 

An Educational Feature 

The new organization of the State Fair 
with education as its central objective 
promises to do much for the vegetable 
show. The New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association and the locals have 
cooperated heartily in the past and will be 
of great service in the future. The com- 
mercial growers of crops will find it of 
great profit to sort out their finest pro- 
ducts for competition, and a half a day 
or a day spent in the hall yiclds informa- 
tion and suggestions that are of value 
which few realize 

The vegetable, show at the Rochester 
Exposition is under the superintendence 
of C. G. Porter with Harold Barnum as 
assistant. The contest at this show is for 
Grange collections for which Irondequoit 
and Greece Granges competed. How a 
finer collection could be assembled is hard 
to suggest and the competition is always 
very close. A separate award is made for 
the wall display and Greece won first for 
this with a vegetable field scene developed 
with different kinds of vegetable sceds 
which was a rare bit of artistry. The 
term is used advisedly for the shading of 
color and the command of perspective are 
only at the service of an artist. The 
battle for individual collections of vege- 
tables, limited to 15 kinds and 3 varieties 
of each, brought out six displays, any 
one of which would take first in most 
shows. J. H. West and Sons received first 
premium, winning by one-half of one point 
over C. Duerr, both being from Iron- 
dequoit. Quality vegetables with simply, 
uncrowded and well-balanced arrange.nent 
were characteristic of both displays. C. R 
White and Paul Work were the judges. 


Emmadine Farms Win Awards 
At Syracuse 


MMADINE Farms, the pure bred 

Guernsey cattle breeding farms con- 
ducted by J. C. Penney, founder of the 
J. C. Penney Co., at Hopewell Junction, 
New York, won the ribbons for Grand 
Champion Bull and Grand Champion Cow 
in the Guernsey division at the New York 
State Fair on August 31. 

Five firsts were scored by Emmadine 
Farms in other classes as well as first 
in the Dairy Herd class. 

Mr. Penney who is an internationally 
known breeder of Guernsey stock is con- 
ducting an experiment in breeding for type 
and production in this well known type of 
dairy cattle. 





Clean house in the farm woodlot on 
slack days by cutting out the weed trees, 
like dogwood, blue beech, and ironwood. 
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The One-Room Home 
Of Every Closed Car Owner 


A closed car is virtually a oneroom 
home—a home in which the average, 
motorist spends more waking hours 
than in any room in his house. When 
the body is by Fisher, your one-room 
house on wheels is sure to possess not 
only many outstanding advantages in 
comfort, in convenience, and in beauty, 
but also an extreme degree of dura- 
bility which assures that the interior 
of your Fisher Body, including the 
upholstery, will retain its charm of 
appearance during the long life of the 
car. When you select a new car be sure 


orities which Fisher Bodies provide. 


Interior Features 
of Body by Fisher 


Upholstery Cloth — Fisher uses mo 
hair, velour and broadcloth, carefully 
tested for long wear and color fastness, of 
pleasing and harmonious color design 
and pattern. 


Cushions and Backs—Fisher designs 
seatcushionsand backs with utmost atten- 
tiontocomfort and durability .Saddle-back 
type springs are used in order to fit the 
contours of the human body and thus pror 
vide the maximum in riding comfort. Seat 
cushions and the back cushions each cone 
tain 50 flexible, resilient springs. 


Hardware—Fisher door handles, wine 
dow regulator handles, dome lights, and 
other appointments are all of pleasing 
design, and lasting finish, constructed 
for long service. 
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that it brings you the important superi- “ 
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CADILLAC * LASALLE + BUICK + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


FISHER BODIES 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 





100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
in pumping water. 
j Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
Y roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 
<2 makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
» or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
_s ®” needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


Forfullinfor. AE RMOTOR CO. S22%cu, Broce BEL 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 





















The grapevine is another enemy. 





When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Offer the Following 


BULL CALVES 


Fishkill Colant&a Aaggie Sir May 
Born November 29, 1926 
Fishkill Hengerveld Lake Cedar 
Born Febrwary 12, 1927 
Fishkill Sir May Deol Inka 
Born February 15, 1927 
Fishkill Aaggie Inka Sir May 
Born February 17, 1927 


Fishkill Sir May Colantha 
Born February 21, 1927 


These calves are ideal for a boy or 
girl going into calf club work. 

For prices, terms, detailed pedigrees 
and other partietlars write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORG@OQNTHAU, Jr., Owner 
461 Fourth A®@nue New York 
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Last Call 
at $300-- 
Let’s Go 


In the Chinese Auction 


of FISHKILL MAY BIRD INKA 
we started at $450 with the promise 
that if he were unsold on July 1, the 
price would go down $50. It went 
Since then on the first of each month 
$50 has been lopped off. Here it 1s 
September and oft $50 more. 


Now 
Who Will Bid For 


FISHKILL MAy BIRD INKA 


A both sides of his 
Pedigree of the great Dutchiand Colan- 
tha Sir Inka, one of the best sons of 
that most noted milk sire,, Colantha 
Johanna Lad 


He is Ready for Service 





goes 


descendant on 


HIS SIRE 

FISHKILL SIR MAY HENGERVELD 
DE KOL 1 grandson of a daughter of 
Dutchiand Colantha Sir tnka, with a 
record of 30.95 pounds butter in da 
Through his dam, Winana Segis M 
2nd, he ts a qr ison of King S ; 
Ponti =] > tested daughters 2 
over 31 pounds 2 full t ther of th 
great King Segis Pontiac ¢ int whose 
daughters hav b ken w Id re rds. 

HIS DAM 

FISHKILL BIRD COl NTHA INKA, 
a daughter f Dutch i Colantha Sir 
inka, whose A. R faughte ire legion, 
with 18 ver | ind Fishkill Bird 
Cc ntha tnka is a grand-daughter of 
King Seg Pontia Hero, wt wa 2 
full brother to King Segis Pontia 
sount Is mentioned above. 

It is interesting to not that this 
young bull we are selling carries Colan 
tha Johanna Lad and King Segis Pon 
tiac bi Jj in both the upper ind tower 
parts of his pedigree Truly he is quall 
fied to accept the respons ty of head 
ing any man’s herd 


$450 was his starting price 
Now itis $300 
WHO W 

For fet , 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAUL, JR. 
Owne!: 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


ILL. BID? 


urther 














Selected Pigs for Sale| “72 6 y 





Arge Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock 
Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $3 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.00 
Ve ship from 1 to 100 C O BD. to at 
urehred ter White Barrow Boa r Sow 7“ @ 
mM, Ss ) ea n char for era g | 
CLOVER HILL FARM | 
3ox 48, R F.D., Woburn, Mass. } 
| 
Large Chester and Rerkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cr | 
7 to 8 werks old, $3.50 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 | 
i healthy, r 1 pig from large type, fast-growing 
tock Ww hip any C. 0. D. on approval. Keer | 
hem a w and if dissatisfied, return them at my 


Ai 

Orders promptly filled—no delays 
A. M. LUX 206 Washingt 
P. 8 S ng f ¥ bred Ch 


Crates supplied free 
WOBURN, MASS. | 


now at $5.50 each 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


ind Yorkshire 


on St., 
Wi 











or Chester ar 
Berkshire All blocky p ! type stock. | 
7 weeks old, $3.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 | 
Vill pany number C. O. D. on approval. | 
\ few pur bred ¢C ter White 7 to 8] 
vecotk old, $ ) enc 
AICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass 
Pigs For Sale For Immediate Delivery 
\ rot ity when starting to raise a t i 
hevr ‘ ‘ ky pig the kind that w mak 
rve Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
erkshire Ge } to & weeks old $3.75 each: 8 to 10 
ceks old, $4.00 each lw t any number C. 0. D 
> r ant K 10 days and if pot sat } 
fled, y ean r “a m y wi be returned. | 
ee for e WA R LUX, 388 Salem St., 
oburn, Mass Telephone P 3 months eld pigs 
6.50 each. 








Ca's liveliest IMustrated magazine H. sed 
quality tion; unuegua | art s; Spark a a 

homor. * 1 name, address and 10¢ w 

The Pathfinder, Dept 0-130, Washingtow,0.¢ 


department are not 


W/E of the cattl 
affected | 


ed by rain. With the fine barn 
that we have and the coliseum, the judg- 
ng can go ot! in 


practically any kind of 


weather and still keep the cattle comfort- 


a 

Che exhibit cattle this year was re- 
! l many respects. The thing that 
stands out most prominently in my mind is 
the fact that we had almost exactly 200 
head of Hol und 200 head of Guern- 
t the New York State Fair from 
- S wil y that this is 
n | 1 of and to crow over, 
but I think it is. I believe that our own 
. e | tl to prove that to the 
nd I am proud of the fact that we 

if / h n x! bit 
b York §S i Holstein state first 
| use of tradition and numbers of 
H tle produced here. We have 
: 1 Holstein cattle as any place in the 
\ l and I beli that our New York 
St I is the place to prove that to the 
l rt I do not believe in a 
s cl cation alongside the open 
n I bel that the regular 
( d | pen to the world and 
'r vt r +] ag ’ st 


Should Encourage Small Breeders 


hould d methine to encourage the 


not keep their 


1 top ( ( ! ll the tim 
Iw ( t afford to maintain show 
rl ve are d by means of the 
( t cl This vear ther« 
eight « herd 1 and it was a 
‘ 1 exl I pe next year that 
] t 1 counties showing 
O ( y 1 first; Onondaga, 
W 1, third; Chenango 
i Cl ! | h Vashin m and 
( 1 we | : ent 1 sex 
i ¢ herd, | e not wed to 
I pla bce e econd herds 
red very late 1 all counties 
1 1 tl hey could enter 
in herd from a county 
f tl Ider Holstein bull 
very Pp We must get out 
for our fair. The quality of 
classes was fine. All in all I 
Fair as a big oppor- 
New York State breeders to 
have. It is an 


irk State Hol- 
m to do a wonderful picce 


unty clubs 


1 Associatt 


work through the ¢ 


The Guernsey Exhibit 


Tl New York State Guernsey Breed- 
ers Association has built itself a perma- 
nent home at the State Fair that is an 

tanding accomplishment. This accom- 
plishment was backed up by a wonderfully 
fin exhibit of cattle, both male and 

In the Gu y breed we had a more 
n ly stat vy than in Holsteins be- 
r here w only 15 Guernseys from 
‘ le the State The Guernsey breed- 
ers considering t number of animals in 
the State made a wonderful showing of 

vy York State Guernseys by actual 

Guernsey breeders have taken hold of 
the herd idea well also. Onondaga 
( won first; Cayuga, second; M idi- 

* Columbia, fourth. Onondaga 

lowed a second entry to take fifth 

n y Here t we want 10 herds an- 
ther year 


Ayrshire Jersey and Brown Swiss 


The other dairy breeds did not have as 
] e exhibits as the Holsteins and 
Guernseys. There were 136 Jerseys in the 
barn, 71 Ayrshires and 72 Brown Swiss 
All of these exhibits were creditable. 
Special mention should be made of the 


i 


Brown Swiss exhibit perhaps, because of 
really small numbers to draw from. 
There is a real chance for these groups 
to build up better state and county club 


the 
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Cattle at the New York State Fair 


Guernseys and Holsteins Lead in Numbers at Syracuse 


By E. S. SAVAGE 


Superintendent of Cattle. 


in more county 
presented three 
Onondaga won 


organizations and get 
herds. Jersey breeders 
county herds this year. 


first; Washington, second; and Greene, 
third. There was only one Ayrshire 
county exhibit from Onondaga county. 
There was no class for a Brown Swiss 
county exhibit. I think we should make 
such a class another year on account of 


the interest our Brown Swiss breeders are 
taking. 

The Milking Shorthorn breeders made 
a wonderful showing in quality and with 
54 animals out the number was good com- 
pared with the number of animals in the 
state 

The Beef Cattle 
I have been Cattle Superintendent at the 
New York State Fair for six years. This 
is the first year that we have ever paid 


a premium to a New York owned Here- 
ford. We also paid premiums this year 
to New York owned Angus cattle. Al- 
together there were only 65 beef animals 
show in the Hereford, Angus and Short- 
horn breed We cannot expect a large 
beef cattle show so long as the present 
date of the fair is as it is. The [astern 


Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association had 
a mecting at the fair and passed a resolu- 
tion that the date of the fair be put back 


to the old date, that is, to the week pre. 
vious to the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass. 

As to quality, the beef cattle exhibit 
was fine 

A wonderful part of our cattle show this 
year was the cattle exhibited by the boys 
and girls in their calf club work. I be 
lieve that in this department the fair is 


certainly doing good educational work, 
The boys and girls are active. They learn 
evcry minute that they are there. I be. 


lieve that the contacts they make are good. 
The only place that the fair is falling down 
is with respect to the treatment that the 
boys and girls get. I believe that if the 
date of the fair remains as it is that these 
calf club exhibits can be accommodated in 
the cattle barn. Perhaps that is argument 
enough to keep the date where it is, al- 
though that means that the beef cattle 
show will always be small in numbers. 

I came from this year’s cattle show with 
the feeling that our cattle show can be 
made better and more representative of 
our great New York State Cattle business. 
At the time I firmly believe that 
progress is being made. For years your 
Editor, E. R. Eastman, has asked that the 
, age, and name of owner of every 
animal be put on a at the head of 
each animal. I am glad to that we 
accomplished this this year and that the 
public appreciated this 


same 





nam 
card 


say 





Farmer KillsState Troopers 


Allegany County Tragedy Stirs Countryside 


members of 


re mal’ oO 


that organization which has been so 


State Troopers, 


active in protecting the farmers’ proper- 
ty met death recently near Rushford Al- 
legany County at the hands of Wilmer 
L. Wagner, a twenty-three year old 
farmer. The two troopers, Robert Roy 
of Dobbs Ferry and Arnold Rasmussen 
of Jamestown went to the Wagner ten- 
ant house on the B. D. White Farm to 
erve Wagner with a warrant secured 


by Clarence Bi Filmore which 
charged Wagner with having defrauded 
him $4, the 
purchased. The troopers found Wagner 
at the dinner table and he asked per- 
mission to his clothes. 

Roy was standing outside and Ras- 
mussen in the kitchen when Rasmussen 
heard a shot and saw Roy fall. Rasmus- 
sen, a former member of the Canadian 
Royal Mounted police, started upstairs 
without hesitation to “get his man.” 
When half way up, he was also shot. 
Wagner used a shot gun and both men 
were killed instantly 


njyamin of 


of cost of some gasoline 


change 


Troopers and Citizens Unite to 
Find Wagner 


Wagner fled carrying the shot gun. 
Word of the double killing was sent to 
the Sheriff's office and officers of Troop 
A, located at Batavia, immediately or- 
dered five men to the scene. 

It is reported that feeling is very high 
in the section against Wagner and citi- 
zens’ posses as well as State police and 
sheriffs’ deputies are searching the sec- 
tion where Wagner was last seen. Police 
in Rochester and Buffalo have been noti- 
fied to be on the hook out for him. 

Bloodhounds were used in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to track him down near 
Middlebury in Tioga county, Pennsyl- 
vania. A patrol of troopers was left at 
Middlebury while the sheriff teft to fol- 
low up other clues. 

A few days after the tragic and un- 
timely death of these two fearless troop- 
ers, the story comes from New Jersey 
of the ride of two state troopers on mo- 
a distance of seventy-five 
miles in sixty-five minutes to save a life. 

They carried anti-snake bite serum 
from New York to Trenton to save 
Louis Gusinier, a fifty year old farmer 


torcycles 


of Titusville, who had been bitten by a 
three foot The latest re- 
port indicates that Gusinier will live. 


copperhead 


New York City Health Depart-- 
ment Wants Inspectors 

N the August 6 issue an announcement 

was made that the New York city De- 

partment of Health wishes to obtain the 


services of approximately thirty tem- 
porary milk inspectors. Notice has been 
recently received that the Municipal 


Civil Service Commission has approved 
the request of Commissioner Harris to 
reopen the applications for these posi- 


tions. Any one interested in securing 
such a position with the Department 
should write to the Department of 
Health, 505 Pearl Strect, New York 
City. 


Applicants must have had agricultural 
school or some equal training and must 
have had some experience in the handl- 
ing of milk and milk products or any 
milk inspection work. 





New York County Notes 


Chenango County—The oats this 
year are extra heavy of excellent qual- 
ity. Plenty of hay. All crops are rath- 
er late in harvesting. Buckwheat is 
very good. Corn ensilage is very good. 
Potatoes extra quality this year. Apple 
crop is very Pasture is extra 
good.—J. B. 


por Tr. 


* . 


Tioga County—The music furnished 


» 


for old home week and Owego’s cen- 
tennial was from a band from Balti- 
more, Md., who were hired to come 


here for the week and also the boys’ 
band of the Owego Free Academy 
(which is an unusual band of young- 
sters), and which is called “one of the 
best around this section,”and they made 
fine music all the week.—D. B. 

* * * 

Cayuga County—Cayuga County 
Farm Bureau will conduct a dairy tour 
through the center of the county on 
Wednesday, September 28. The speak- 
er will be Professor W. T. Crandall.— 
— a 2 
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More About Horse Breeding Associations 


(Continued from page 3) 


gith the association and paying $25.00 fora 
service fce into the funds of the asso- 
ciation. Lack of business outside of 
members is certain to result in an as- 
sessment on stock to pay for the keep- 
ing and management of the horse. Non- 
members are thus benefited more than 
are members. 

During the summer of 1924 four asso- 
ciations were organized in the State by 
one promoter. At the end of the first 
breeding season two of the associations 
had no colts and none expected. One 
of the associations was able to get am 
other horse from the promoter to re- 
place the non-breeder which they had 
purchased. The other association still 
had their original horse at the end of 
the year although thcir contract called 
for his replacement. The other two 
associations had a total of 21 mares im 
foal as a result of their first year’s 
business. However, apparently only 
one service fee was actually paid for by 
a non-member, as the records of the 4 
associations showed a total income of 
only $25.00. The total expense of the 
four associations during the first year, 
exclusive of interest on investment, was 
$1773. This meant an assessment of 
approximately $25 per share of stock. 
Local partics who may have received 
stock in payment for introducing the 
promoter to their neighbors found that 
they owned a liability rather than an 
assct. 


Promoter Merely a Salesman 


asked by promot- 
$3600, al- 


The standard price 
ers for a stallion scems to be 
though several have been sold for larg- 
er amounts. The stockholders in an as- 
sociation seldom sce the horse until 
after the promoter has their signatures 
on the notes for stock. Frequently, 
when stockholders have attempted to 
start action to recover damages from a 
supposed stock raiser who sold them 


their horse, they find that the promoter 
Was not a raiser of horses, but mercly 
a salesman whose “whereabouts are 


now unknown.” 

While some stallions have been sold 
to groups of farmers in New York State 
by reliable breeders at a_ reasonable 
price, the usual $3600 horse sold by a 
promoter is a very mediocre animal 
and could easily be replaced for less 
than $1000. 

The writer knows of no horse breed- 
ing association, organized in this State 
by a promoter that can be termed suc- 
cessiul, but he does know of many that 
have wound up their affairs, during the 
past few years, with the stockholders 
owning an almost worthless stallion 
and some highly embossed stock certi- 
ficates, as payment for their $3600. In 
one county, in this State, three associa- 
tions were organized where there were 
scarcely enough brood mares to war- 
rant the standing of one good stallion. 
In another county an assvuciation was 
organized about a year ago just after 
the affairs of an older one were wound 
up and the stallion sold for $300. This 
new association had the best horse and 
the best chance of success of any pro- 
moted association with which the writer 
is familiar, but it finished its first year’s 
business with an assessment of $20 per 
share of stock to cover the cost of keep- 
ing the horse. 


Horse Raising Not Extensive in 
East 

What the writer has said in this and 
other articles in way of criticism is not 
meant as an attack upon the need for 
good breeding stock in New York State 
or the cooperation of farmers to joint- 
ly purchase good sires. Exception is 
taken, however, to the placing of stal- 
lions in communities where there is no 
need for any, and to the promoters’ 
methods which almost invariably result 
disastrously for the farmer stockhold- 
ers. 


Horse raising can never compete, m 
New York and other eastern states, 
with the production of milk and those 
cash crops adapted to our section. The 
East will probably always depend large- 
ly upon those limestone sections of the 
Middle West that have cheaper feed 
and a longer pasture season for our 
principal source of horse flesh. How- 
ever, with the present shortage of colts 
and prospects for higher horse prices in 
sight, there is a much better chance 
now of a person getting his money back 
from raising a colt in New York or 
other Eastern States than when horse 
prices are very high Many colts are 
raised when horses are high and few 
when the are cheap. 

There are probably a few communi- 
ties in New York and other Eastern 
states where there are enough mares 
that farmers wish to breed to warrant 
the keeping of a good stallion, and none 
is available. In such cases, farmers 
might well organize an association 
themselves, minus the services of the 
high pressure salesman with his hand- 
somely embossed stock certificates and 
local solicitor. The cost of forming 
their own association and of sending 
two or three members out to look up a 
good horse is likely to be much less 
than that incurred by groups of farmers 
who have paid promoters for doing the 
job for them. 





Justice Tompkins to Hear Milk 
Graft Cases 
brio A. S. Tompkins of Nyack 
has been designated to sit in the 
criminal court building in Manhattan as 
a committing magistrate and inquire 
into the milk grafts in York County. 
Ninety-six alleged criminal offences in 
connection with the milk, butter and 
cheese inspection uncovered by Charles 
Kelby former Justice and special milk 
investigator will be reviewed by Justice 
Tompkins. It is said that Justice Tomp- 
kins was invited from another county to 
prevent any suspicion of partisanship. 
The ninety-six cases scheduled are out 
of the one hundred and forty-eight re- 
ported by Mr. Kelby. The remaining 
fifty-five are divided among the four 
other counties of the city. The names 
of the persons implicated have been 
withheld. In an interview, Chief Assist- 
ant District Attorney, Pecora, on Au- 
gust 30 declared that he doubted wheth- 
er or not evidence had been gathered 
to make possible any new or important 
convictfons. Later he protested that he 
had been misunderstood, saying that he 
meant that no new convictions of great- 
er importance than those of a year ago 
seemed likely. 


Holstein Makes New Butter 
Record 


[ Abr Aaggie Ormsby 3rd, a seven- 

year-old Holstein cow owned by the 
Lakefield Farms, Clarkston, Michigan, 
has just completed a butter production 
record which makes her the United 
States butter champion over all ages and 
all breeds. In 365 days she produced 33,- 
140 pounds milk containing 1,286.23 
pounds of butterfat or 1,607.78 pounds 
of butter. 

She was bred by John Erickson, Wau- 
paca, Wisconsin, and is one of the 
daughters of Sir Pietertije Ormsby Mer- 
cedes 37th. Her dam is Daisy Aaggie 
Ormsby. 

Shortly before she finished her record 
breaking test she was purchased by 
Winterthur Farms, Winterthur, Dela- 
ware. 





About one million employes are en- 
gaged in the electrical industry in the 
United States. 


* 


d Coupon for Louden 
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Free Barn Plan:Service 


suggestions to fit your needs, We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDE tN 
Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions—how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
—increase milk production—bring in more money.TheLouden an easy push. Loude 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. Gradgery. Makes boy’ 
We have an Easy Payment Plan for 

Pay From the installation of this better 


Income Pian? equipment. Ask us for details. 


The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 
Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
4507Court Street [Zst. 1867] Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 












Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the 
strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 





Cows Make More Milk 
with water bowls. Keported gains 
of 10% to 253. Lengtben lactation 


We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and of 10% to, 205. 1 spread of disease 


rough water. Fi loatthe coupea, 


Manure Carrier en 
jay of barn cleaning 
nd the coupon & 
——_e ee ee ee ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAT! 
LOUDEN4S07Court St., Fairfield, lowa, 
Send me, postpaid and without 
charge, barn planblue prints and suggestions. 
lexpect to 0 build O remodel a barn 
wrrer cows. ... ..bulls. .... . young stock 
..-. horses, Will begin about. .......+++ . 


I am interested in (name equipment). ....+ 


4 


j Name, ..cccecccecsccesevesesseceseeoe 
TOWR. ..cccee ob0s0es 50eseoenas eocccee 
State. ees oe Des 














Chas. W. Lamb Dispersal Sale 
80 Registered Holstein Cattle 
Thursday, September 29, 1927 


FULLY ACCREDITED HFRD—60 day retest. 
Sale will start promptly at 10 A. M. held in a big tent right on the farm, 
which is located 2 miles from Pooiville, N. Y.; 1% miles .*°om Hubbardsville; 
5 miles from Hamilton, and 6 miles from Earlville, N. Y. 
DINNER SERVED AT NOON 
40 FRESH COWS AND HEAVY SPRINGERS—all large typy individuals, with 








excellent breeding—many have official records up to 30 lb. of butter in 7 days, 


and 105.6 Ib. of milk in one day. 


36 LB. HERD SIRE GOES UNDER THE HAMMER—3 vears old, from * 36.58 Ib. 


cow, by a May Ech 
sons and daughters. 


wacd olit, alsv Lnere will be sold with him many of his 


1000 S. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS will also be sold—April hatched and 


ready to lay. 


YOU WILL MAKE MONEY IF YOU ATTEND THIS SALE—Write today for 
catalog, and details to Sales Manager, R. Austin Backus, Mexico, New York. 
Auctioneer—Col. George W. Baxter, Elmira, N. Y. 


















is valuable. Saw 15 to 
% Pe. r y. Does more 


OTTAWA MFG, CO.room Sot Wt Maceo Bice. pittsbursh, mar 








White Leghorn Cockerels 


We have 100 cockerels for sale, se- 
lected from 2400 certified chicks pur- 
chased from Otto Ruehie of Pleasant 
Valley. These cockerels are an ex- 
ceptionally fine lot. 

FISHKILL FARMS, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction - - N. Y. 
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STANCHIONS, “gs, Bam 
’ Equipment 
Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, Litter and 
Feed Carriers,. Feed Trucks. 
Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Track, 
and supplies. 


Rochester BarnEquipmentCo. 








185 N. Water St. Rochester, N. Y, 








FALL DISKING. PAYS 


It helps keep down weed growth, conserves} 

moisture ————., and —- your land 
ier to work t! ‘ollowing Spring. 

hates send you valuable illustrated Free Book 

The Soil and Its Tillage; also complete ca 

and prices of Clark Cutaway Disk Harrows 


Plows for horses and tractors 
THE CUTAWAY HARROWCO. 68 main ST HIGGANUM CO 




















THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By 
E. R. EASTMAN 
Send $1.00 and we will mail you 
a copy of this great story of farm 
life. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461, 4th Ave. New York City. ; 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 


‘THE following are the September 
prices for milk in the basic zone 

of 201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymens League prices are based 


on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 
. Dairymen's Sheffield 
Clase League Producers 
7 Fiuid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A Fiua Cream .. 2.21 
2B £Cond. milk 
Suft Cheese -. 2.46 
s Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
4 Butter and 
American cheese . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter ano American cheese. 


price for September, 


The Class 1 League 


1926 was $3.10 for 3.5 milk, and Sheffield's 
$2.95 for 3 

ine above price in each class are not 
the tinal prices the farmer receives, ‘The 
fina: price received trom the dealer Is the 
resuit of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers As 
uladelphia Price Plan), 
receiving station prices OF 


201 to 210 


The 
sociation (PI 
announce the 
the price to the farmer in the 


mile zone trom Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19 In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the | s $264 The 
August irp! < r 2 milk is re 

po ted a >1.57 per cwt. tor 4 ] 3B 


July Prices Announced 


The Dairymen’s Le gue announce the 
following July prices for 3.5 milk: 
Gross $2.48 
Expenses .06 
Net Pool Price 2.42 
Certificate of Indebtedness “4 10 
Net Cash Price to Farmers $2.32 


farmers in August 
($2.46 for 3.5 
to farmers 


The net cash price to 
1926 was for ) $2.26 
The August 1925 net cash price 
was $2.00 ) 


Sheffield Price 
The cash price to Sheffield producers for 
3 mali in the 201-210 mile zone for 
August 1927 is $2.44 per hundred. This is 


equivaient to $2.64! for 3.5 milk The 
Sheffield price for August a year ago was 
$2.37 for 3 milk The Aug 925 Shef- 
field price was $2.4€ 


BUTTER AGAIN HIGHER 


CREAMERY Sept. 14, 
SALTED Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1926 
Higher 
than extra 46 -46 45 46 45 4 
Extra (92 sc) +5 44 45 44\4 
4.91 score iS 4 38 -44 37 44 
Lower G'ds 37 8 37s «-37' 36 

Che b 1 ‘ 
vance over tl) 
weel Ir} 


rupted On 








Live Broilers and Poultry 
Vanted 

















HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
Oviest Lire Poultre hou mn New Yor City 
Estat lished 188 fter ' r 
our live Write oo shipping tags and free 
wollday calendar tolder K 27 
KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc, °°" ,, Comm 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 
Once Used Second-hand 
EGG CASES 
> } - . e 
I 
I H ! 
1 } 
‘ + a 
Flat - 
! 


SUPPLY CO. 


EMPTY PAC KAG E 
Dep R< St Brooklyn, NW. Y 


89 Waterbury 











Live Poultry Shippers 


SHIP FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE 


September Oth 

October 3d. to 7th, inclusive 

Heavy good broilers and fowls wanted 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, INC 

West Washington Mkt 


New York City 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


Equipped Farm Edge City 
Overlooking Wonderful Lake 





ed r ’ w r 1, ¢ i A 

fa indy & ' 1 bf 
e a ng ’ y r 
f t H 4 
har : $1500 & y get all for $2000 with te m | 
Por ‘ et Implement 1 “ ' , not ator 
Pert throw t enst Det t 5) big 
t STROUT AGENCY, 255-R, 4th Ave 
Wew York City 


ointment and prices slipped a half cent. 
short 


The hears held sway tor a very 

tim however,—the consumptive de 
mand being too much for them. As a 
reé on the 9th prices had recovers d 
and by the 13th they showed a hali 





cent advance with good trading gener- 
allv reported 
School starte@ on the 13th and natu 
al this brought home the last of our 
vacationists and the consuming trad 
shows it Suvying has been verv active 
As a matter of fact on some days the 
ent trade requirements exceeded 
t receipts and we have had to with- 
dra ore butter from storage than has 
ne in. According to the Government 
f on September 1 the cold storage 
hold of butter in the United States 
oximately 163 millie n pounds 
n tl ne dat rv aco hold 
totaled a shade ove 138 illion 
l iT Ing thi year holdings 
] der 25 1 lon p n ex 
f last vear Durir ust the 
te en vement mounted to al 
18 million pounds whereas a year 
during the an period over 14 
pounds { t he Chambers 
of H 
CHEESE GAINS A FRACTION 
STATE Sept. 14, 
FLATS Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1926 
Fresh Fancy 26 -27 a 2-27 24-25 
Fresh Av'ge — 22! 5- 


Held Fancy 27'%-28'> 27! 
Held A’ge wom 


rae 
is =) 


been a fracti mal vain in 
che © prices since our last report. Al- 


though the advanes appears to be onlv 
minor revertheles it in that class of 
d that effect t! producers the 


t. xtra fancy lines known as spee- 
Is 1 not advar l Jt is the regu- 
lar lis { fane goods that is a half 
cent hioher Sentry nti t] market 
] even stro 1 
Ve few s fint re available at 
] than 2he« When a man wants 
‘ very choice marks he has to pay 
27¢ and onic « thie seller is 
not nxious to let his stock go even at 
that fieure The market is in a very 
r dition Our cold storage hold 
n Ne York are almost half 
hev were a vear ago and with no 
l increase in the make the out 
good At the present time pri- 
? ket in the west and wn-state 


parity with New York 
FANCY EGGS GAIN SHARPLY 


NEARBY Sept. 14, 
WHITE Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1926 
Selected Extras 54.56 8 51 57-60 
Av'oe Extras 49-52 46- 54-56 
Fxtra Firsts 43.47 41- 45 47-53 
Firsts 37-41 36-40 41-45 
Gothered 32-45 32.43 36-51 
Pullets 37-40 32.27 35.43 
Pewees 27-30 23-27 30-33 
RROWNS 
Hennerv 44.48 41.46 47.52 
Gathered 54-42 30-40 35-46 
Pat nearb hit ( ha taken 
ted MY ! ck a up 
tl 4 red wi 1 
‘ that existed last eel Tt 
] ‘ v at tl time th 
( ] tarts ior ft ding to 
| ) me ! ] a tim ol 
] he ! ( | e om 
] J that ire 
‘ d ne ¢ ' 
if ! ( he effects of 
order umulate enough 
to x rr ' ] nt In other 
ds hinnere we ac 
1 + iy tr or three crate 
' , A aol ate ean 
aa 4 | Ham of tiatdian 
. ae 1 
t 1 1 ( mad = 
t hen t < ne ‘ 
1 1 \ 1 ] t] ‘ t ire 
1 ( { ‘ strictly 
‘ ] and that i ist 
he demand cer ne at this 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
} 1 tl egg stocl on hand on 
| S. ‘ her 1 tntalina 9.652.000 cases 
compared with 9.573.000 cases a vear 
The exe over last vear appears 
I reditced to 79,000 cases A month 
ry ace ding t e revised reports the 
va slight] over 90.000 cases 
Ny Vari State report chaw 
t on September 1 there were 1,252 
310 ea on hand as compared witl 
1.406.846 cases at the same time a year 
| ag On August 1 the holdings totaled 
| 1,605,192 cases. Thi hoy a marked 
luctic in N York State ed 


American Agriculturist, 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


and we are now below those of a year 
ago. From the storage standpoint the 
outlook is encouraging. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET 


IMPROVING on 
FOWLS Sept. 14, 
om. 13 Sept. 6 1926 
Colored .... 27-30 -23 28-30 
Leghorns 19-21 -16 21-25 
BROILERS 
Colored 29-31 24-28 28-32 
Leghorn ... . .22-27 -25 25-28 
DUCKS, Nearby . 23-26 21-26 26-31 
The live poultry market is in very 
good shape compared to what it was a 
week ago. There had been a much 
better demand for fancy fowls. Chick- 


ens and broilers are 

sentiment. 
In the 

been rather 


also sharing in the 


express market receipts have 
limited and where fancy 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 


time). 











birds have been shipped they have been 
bringing as much as 3c over the aver- 
age run of the freight market. Express 
chickens have also been in light supply 
and in the face of a good demand have 
moved out very quickly. The demand 
has been good. Hvw long this is going 
to exist it is impossible to say because 
everything hinges on the freight market. 
It is reasonable to expect however un- 
der the, circumstances that we are go- 
ing to sec pretty fair trading for a short 
time at least 


POTATOES COMING BACK 


MAINE Sept. 13 Sept. 6 Sept. 14, 
1926 
150 Ib. sack $2.00-2.50 -2.25 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 2.75-3.25 4.25-4.40 


LONG ISLAND—No. 1 
Ib. sack 3.50-4.00 2.75 
3.25 


150 -3.00 3.50-4.25 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 3.85-4.35 


-3.50 4.40-4.75 
The potato market is coming back. 
It has been through a hectic period and 
of late it has been very jumpy. For a 
while down on the East End of Long 
Island prices were as low as 80c a bush- 
cl, now buyers are offering $1.10. 
this issue is another 
article on the potato deal. 
It is extremely hazardous to make any 
predictions about what prices are going 


On page 6 of 


to be However, we cannot help but 
take into consideration the sharp 
changes that have taken place in the 
last few weeks. As we said several 


weeks ago “a whole lot can happen be- 
now and digging time.” That is 
what has happened to the tune 
eral million bushels. For a while 
rh potatoes were going 
this year but the sea- 
changing. Following 
forecast is- 
Department of Agri- 


n 

exactly 
\ 
yh 


it looked as thous 
to ~ given away 
ns are rapidly 
the September 1 potato 
sucd by the U. S. 





culture We have only included the 

principle late producing states The 

r 1 forceast is given with the 

mber figures of last year’s 

Sept. 1, 1927 Dec. 1926 

Forecast Final figures 

ce, Orr 34,644,000 36,830,000 

New York 31,995,000 29,018,000 

New Jersey 9,135,000 7,250,000 

Pennsylvania 26,214,000 22,176,000 

Michigan . 24,217,000 29,880,000 

Wisconsin 25,284,000 27,140,000 

Minnesota 32,361,000 29,800,000 

idaho = 218 000 16,198,000 

Colorado ,232,000 , 11,760,000 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 

The bears put across a knock out blow 


in the wheat market on the 13th follow- 


ing the publication of the Canadian gov- 
ernment report which was given to the 
trade on Monday showing 1 million 
bushels more wheat than a month ago. 
As a result prices dropped between 4 
and 5 cents from the close of the prev- 
ious day 

Corn also suffered an awful crack. 
Weather reports have been responsible 
for much of the decline. Weather condi- 
belt have been very fav- 
orable and the forecasts indicate con- 
tinued favorable conditions. Of course 
market is in the lap of the 
udden frost now would knock 


tions over the 


the corn 


Gods A 





September 24, 1927 


everything galley west. The 
market as a whole at this time 
terrible speculation and gamble. 


grain 
S one 


FUTURES Sept. 14, 

(At Chicago) Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1926 

Wheat (Sept.) ........1 ame 1.32g 1.35% 
Corn (Sept.) ..... 1.015, 7855 
Oats (Sept.) .... ‘a > 43% 385, 


CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 


Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.415, 1.46'5 1.46 2 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.10'S 1.20'4 96% 
Se, Fe Se cesessses AB 5412 49/2 
FEEDS Sept. 11, 
(At Buffalo) Sept. 10 Sept. 3 1926 
Gre GOes cccecses 37.00 37.00 29.50 
Se GOR  cccctcse 29.00 30.50 25.00 
H’'d Bran peeoaewes 33.00 32.50 7.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 34.50 38.50 26.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 42.00 42.00 32.00 
PeOUr BGS cecceces 41.00 41.50 32.00 
ee GEE: kcnsccndas 49.00 49.00 37.50 
Wh. Hominy ,.....41.50 43.00 33.00 
Yel. Hominy .-..41.00 42.50 32.50 
Corn Meal ..........44.50 45.00 33.50 
Gluten Feed ...... 39.00 39.00 37.75 
Gluten Meal ........ 48.00 48.00 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal 42.50 41.00 33.00 
41% C. S. Meal 45.50 44.50 36.50 
43% C. S. Meal . 47.50 46.00 38.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Se -cxcenepanens 7.00 47.50 45.50 
The abov ns are hose f the iocast 





Buffalo marke t ave F. O. B. Buffalo. They 
are veported i £ e weekiy letter of the N. Y, 
Siate Dept. of Agr. and Markets. 


HAY MARKET QUIET 

There is nothing of consequence te 
report out of the hay market. Receipts 
have been fully ample to take care of 
the trade needs which have been fairly 
satisfactory. The market has been pro- 
gressing steadily under the $24 quota- 
tion on No. 1 timothy. Occasionally a 
car of particularly choice hay in large 
bales has gone out at $25 but $24 more 
nearly represents the market. Other 
grades range anywhere from $13 to $23 
depending on quality. Timothy light 
clover mixed is variable. The best 
lines are bringing $23 but other grades 
sell anywhere down to $18. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

The live calf market still holds up in 
fine shape. Strictly prime marks have 
been selling up to $17.25 with occasion- 
al trades at $17.50. Most of the arrivals 
have been priced at anywhere from $14 
to $16.50. 

Lambs are still topping the market 
at $15.50 for the better lines. Anything 
that is medium to good has been sell- 
ing from $13 to $14.50. Most of the 
states have been selling from $11.75 te 
$14.25. 

Bulls are selling anywhere from $4 to 
$7.25 depending on condition, size and 
finish, Heavy fat states are up to $7.25, 
mediums around $6.50, light weights in 
good fresh generally $5.25, commons 
down to $4. 

The cow 
steady, heavy 


market has been fairly 
fat states selling from $6 
to $6.25 with medium fats from $5 to 
$5.50, other from $2 for common can- 
ners up to $4.75 for heavy cutters, re- 
actors from $3 to So. 

meeting a fair market. 


Hogs are The 


nicest Yorkers weighing up to 150 
pounds have been selling anywhere 
from $11.75 to $12.25 Those ranging 


from 170 to 200 pounds generally trom 
$11.25 to $11.75. Those over 200 have 
hard time getting better than $11.25. 


OUTLOOK FOR HIGH APPLE 
PRICES 
It is nothing new to say that apples 
are going to be high but recent devel- 
opments indicate that prices are going 
to be better than first anticipated. At 


least this is the slant one gets in the 
market after talking to some of the 
large operators. It is said that the 
western New York crop is so short 
that a great many of the buyers are 


Hudson Valley. 


trying their luck in the ) 
out of that dis- 


However, reports come 
trict that most of the Hudson Valley 
fruit has already been sold. One orch- 
ard of McIntosh have been sold at $8 a 
barrel, tree run, with the understanding 
that the buver takes other varieties in 
the orchard which are not so desirable. 

















Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO 








537 Greenwich St., New York 
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_ American Agriculturist, September 24, 1927 


News From Among the Farmers 
North Country News Notes-- New Jersey Notes 


ITH the fair season practically out 
W of the way, and with the whir of 
the engines and ensilage cutters pour- 
ing their contents into the silos of 
varying sizes and descriptions all over 
the North Country, we sort of stop our 
minds travelling round and round and 
consider some of the things that we 
have seen and heard during the month 
of August. 

The changes in farm machinery, and 
the further changes that we are promis- 
ed by the engineers of farm machinery 
companies will be forth coming during 
vears, have revolutioned 
’ After looking 
other fair 
uncle 


the next few 
farming in many ways. 
around the State Fair and 
exhibits, I was talking with an 
who has passed the three score and ten 
milestone, but is just as vitally interest- 
ed in farming progress as he ever was. 
The new corn planters with their mod- 
discussion, 
planter 


ern features came in for 
and he told of the first horse 
that was used for check rowing. 

Chis machine had a seat for the driv- 
er and behind was a seat for another 
who pulled a handle every time a cross 
row was passed, releasing some ker- 
If an instant slow or an instant 
somewhere 
Later 


nels. 
fast, the kernels would be 
else than in a row crossways. 
some enterprising man decided that if 
he tied knots in a rope every forty in- 
ches, he could arrange his lever so 
that the knots would pull it instead of 
having a man for the purpose, and in- 
sure having the corn in a straight row. 
But he reckoned without the weather 
changes, and the stretching and drying 
that took place upset his calculatiens 
as to the proper spacing. 

from this came the idea of having a 
chain stretched field with 
the trip knobs every so often. I can 
well remember the machine of this lat- 
ter type that this same uncle purchased 
when I was a small boy; how it was 
nearly, if not the first check row plant- 
er in use in Orange county, and how 
everyone thought that it could not pos- 
sibly work on account of the hills and 
stones. The fact that it did plant suc- 
cessfully brought farmers for miles 
around to sce how a machine was tak- 
ing the place of the old-fashioned mark- 
er and the hand stabber that had to be 
worked by handpower with 
horses for propulsion. 


{ew 


across the 


shanks 


oe os 


reaper and binder followed a 
ong trail from the old fashioned 
sickle used in the Bible days of Ruth 
down to the wonders in use today, that 
will probably be superseded on many 
farms eventually by the header and 
thresher, built on a smaller scale than 
those now used on the large farms of 
the west. My father when a small boy 
used to run ahead of the mowing ma- 
chine then coming into use, which had 
to have four horses, and tell the driver 
when he was coming to some inequality 
in the ground, or a rock. This machine 
cut a swath of about three feet in width, 
cutting right behind the horses, and 
facilities for lifting the cutting bar were 
lacking. One had to drive around. 
From this type of machine McCor- 
mick evolved the idca of the reaper, 
which went round and round and had 
to have one man to a side of the field 
to bind the grain as cut. Following this 
came a machine which two men besides 
the driver rode upon, each seizing 
enough grain as it came up from the 
cutting bar to make a bundle, and bind- 
ing it with a wisp from the bundle it- 
self—the same as binding upon the 
round, but doing it quicker. One had 
to be very quick and accurate for the 
grain did not stop coming as long as 
the machine was in motion. 
- Later it is said that a school teacher 
in Sandwich, Illinois, discovered the 
Principle of the knot now used on all 


binders, and developed it to the point 
where it could be used satisfactorily, 
when in common with so many bene- 
factors of mankind, someone walked off 
with the idea that has been worth un- 
told fortunes, and he was left empty- 
handed. The history connected with 
these developments is very interesting, 
so much so that the saying that truth 
is stranger than fiction comes strongly 
to mind. 
* * * 


"THE Farm Bureau corn trials this 
year were narrowed down to only 
one, and that has been coming along 
rather slowly. It is on the farm of 
Ira Chaffee at Carthage and the varie- 
ties included are—Westbranch Sweep- 
stakes, Leaming Luces Favorite, Oswe- 
go Ensilage, Cornell No. 12, Cornell 
No. 11. Onondaga White Dent, Golden 
Glow, Golden Nugget, Early Huron, Al- 
vord’s White Cap Dent. Eight Rowed 
Dent, King Philip, and Early August. 
The corn borer was auite generally 
reported all along the North Country 


bordering on Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence, by farmers coming to the 
Jefferson County Fair, in some sections 
doing considerable damage, and in oth- 
ers just appearing. Those who dis- 
cussed it, were interested in the meth- 
ods of control, and are planning to do 
all that they can to prevent it spreading. 
Lower cutting and thorough fall plow- 
ing seemed to mect widespread ap- 
proval. 
* * * 

SEVERE thunder storm Saturday 

night settled around the vicinity of 
Watertown with its intensity and sev- 
eral farms suffered fires, among those 
losing most or all of their buildings be- 
ing Dr. Geo. H. Ives, and John Colli- 
gan. These sudden storms are the 
most feared of any by farmers in gener- 
al for one never knows where they will 
come next, or what freakish things will 
happen. One place the lightning hit 
a building during the storm, splintered 
the top of the door frame, and did no 
other damage.—W. I. Roe. 





News F rom South Jersey 


COUTH Jersey has been favored dur- 

ing the past week with ideal weath- 
er. There has been but little rain, the 
air has heen cool and the skies unusual- 
ly bright. Tt has been fine growing 
weather. The peach crop held well on 
the trees and the growers have reccived 
higher prices as a result. Corn has 
made an excellent growth, with indica- 
tions now of a big vield. So far none 
has started to ripen, but the ears are 
well matured. very little milk is the early 
plantings and the stalks are standing in 
most fields. 

It has also been fine weather for 
sweet potatoes. It looks like a 
light crop at the best, but the weather 
has been the best of the season for the 
crop to develop ranidlv. Then it has 
been good for the finishing of the white 
potato harvest. The potatoes in Cen- 
tral New Jersev are about dug and the 
tomato crop in South Jersey is passing 
the peak. The have had the 
greatest rush in past 
week end to get the 


now 


canners 
vears 


over the 
crop into cans. 


* * 
New 


lead in the 


f*ENTRAL again 

taken the 
cars of white potatoes that 
graded and passed Ul. S. inspection re- 
Nearly 700 cars have gone 
to market this vear with the stamp of 
approval of the Uy. S. Denartment of 
Agriculture. This is about 300 cars more 
than were inspected in 1926 

During the nast week, a representa- 
tive of the Extension Service, New 
Brunswick has been examining poultry 
flocks in the state to find an outstanding 
pen for one of the banks of Sussex 
Countv. This live institution is giving 
a $75 flock of Leghorns away in a guess- 
ing contest. 

A number of the leading dairy herds 
of the state joined with other dairymen 
from Pennsvlvania and Marvland in 
sendine stock to the flood area of Louis- 
iana. This is a part of a project launch- 
ed hv the American Red Cross to re- 
establish cattle in the area swept clean 
durine the floods. The stock sent south 
will be kept as a breeding unit and the 
off spring distributed among the farm- 
ers of the state. 

This shipment is the result of an ap- 
peal made to the American Jersey Cattle 
Club bv Professor C. R. Staples, of the 
dairy department of the Louisiana Uni- 
versity, at its annual meeting in New 
York three months ago. Two carloads 
of cattle left Philadelphia late last week 
on a fast freight for Indianapolis where 
additional animals will be put on the 
train for the South. 

The cattle, represent some of the best 


Jersey has 
number of 
have been 


quirements. 


herds in the east and are of the finest 
blood of the country. The animals 
range in value from $500 to $1,000 each. 
Among the herds represented are, 
“Erdenheim,” the estate of George Wid- 
ner, Chestnut Hill, Pa., the estate of 
Mrs. Edgar V. Segler, Newtown Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., H. B. Frelinghuysen’s 
farm, Morristown, N. J.; the estate of 
Walter Jennings, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. J.; W. R. Spann and Sons, Morris- 
town; Meridale Farms, Meredith, N. Y.; 
and several others. 
* * * 

NOTHER 

chine was demonstrated at Mullica 
Hill, in Gloucester County a few days 
ago. A transplanter, drawn by a garden 


new labor saving ma- 
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tractor, built with a special attachment 
was able to set celery plants in a sat- 
isiactory manner. It has never before 
possible to get the machines to 
operate in such a fashion that plants 
could be set closer than 12 to 14 inches. 
This new machine makes it possible to 
set celery and other plants at six in- 
Three with this machine 
were able on the first day of its opera- 
tion to replace six men. It opens up 
another avenue for reduced costs of 
operation on truck farms. It is planned 
to take the machine west another year 
and try it out on the beet farms of Colo- 
rado and other states. 

Glassboro fruit growers are busy take 
ing out the peaches which they placed 
The market 
has advanced and the fruit is now selling 
at prices that are considered satisfactory 
in the face of the heavy supplies that 
were on the market. 

a * * 


been 


ches. men 


in storage ten days ago. 


HERE has 

crease in the applications for tuber« 
culin testing in the past two months. 
Cape May and Atlantic Counties and 
four townships in Cumberland County 
have taken the important step towards 
ridding themselves of tubercular cattle. 
At the request of herd owners the veter- 
inarians are completing the first test of 
all herds in these sections. 

It now appears that the entire state 
fund of $100,000 will be exhausted be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. This is 
quite unusual as in the past there has 
been money to revert back into the 
State Treasury from this fund, 

Salem County has joined the ranks of 
South Jersey counties that are planning 
to hold a fair this fall. October 8, has 
been selected as the date and leading 
members of the Farm Bureau have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of various com< 
mittees to make the fair a success. It 
has been many years since Salem Couns 
ty had a fair. With Burlington County 
joining the ranks with a county fair this 
year, it leaves only Monmouth, Camden 
and Ocean as the only ones in South 
Jersey not to stage a fair—Amos Kirby, 


been an enormous ine 





County Notes From Pennsylvania 


Dauphin County—The threshing sea- 
son is drawing to a close with some 
splendid yields reported. The wheat 
ran from six to thirty-cight bushels per 
acre. One man had six acres of winter 
barley which made 180 bushels. - We 
have had no soaking rains for some 
time consequently plowing is at a stand- 
still. Corn is in a peculiar position and 
keeps farmers guessing as to its ma- 
turity. Farmers without 
pecially nervous. Early potatoes were 
an especially good crop but it is rather 
dry for the late varieties and some 
blight is reported. Markets are a little 
dull as laborers at public works ate on 
part time. 

Prices are as follows: Wheat, $1.30 at 
the farm, corn about the same price, 
eggs 45c per dozen, poultry dull, green 
corn 30-50c per dozen, peaches $1.25 
per % bushel basket, apples $2 per 
bushel, potatoes $1.25 but will probably 
advance. Dauphin County Fair had 
plenty of exhibits but was not so well 
attended.—I, F. A. 

* * * 


silos are es- 


Crawford County—While there are 
many farms idle and for sale, there are 
a few ads wanting to buy or rent. Early 
oats are all in. Late ones ripening. 
Corn is about one month late. Coming 
slow due to cold nights. Some second 
crop of hay is being made. Some farm- 
ers are through with their threshing 
early. Oats on dry ground ‘are quite 
good yields. Some potato blight. But- 
ter sells for 45-50c, eggs for 35-40c, po- 
tatoes $1.50 bushel, sweet corn 35 cents 
a dozen ears, wheat, $1.30 a bushel..— 
‘. FS 

* * 

Cumberland County—Having quite a 

siege of dry weather, much plowing to 


do yet. Farmers are waiting for rain, 
Corn is very far back and needs rain 
badly. It will be a very smuil crop. 


Potatoes are being dug a fair crop with 
early planted late and some blighted. 
Wheat is being threshed with big yields. 
Straw but with a few exceptions js not 
yielding well. Hay is very cheap. Wheat 
$1.25, rye 75c, eggs 30c, butter 25< and 
higher as to quality, potatoes $1, on- 
ions are yielding well at $1.50. There 
is about a half a crop of fruit and in 
some places none. Quite a lot of uban- 
doned farms.—J. B. K. 

* aa ok 

Susquehanna County—Oat harvest 
about over and crop is fair in general. 
Some sections report rather light yield 
while others are heavy. 

The past week of clear warm days 
has given corn a big boost and while ear 
corn will probably not mature, the silos 
will have a fair crop. 

Regardless of warnings earlier in the 
many failed to spray potatoes 
for blight and as a result many fine 
fields are failing rapidly. 

The county farm bureau is holding a 
meeting this evening at the farm of 
Reed Tucker at Jackson to discuss the 
blight. Mr. Tucker had a fine looking 
field of 9 acres but they are beyond al! 
hope now. 

It is almost out of the questicn to 
raise potatoes in this section without 
treating for blight—W. P. D. 


season, 





All the good things that can be said 
about alfalfa apply in slightly less de- 
gree to clover and other legumes. 

** 

One way to save labor is to put it on 

the best land. 
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The Story of An Engine Ride ~ 


(Continued from page 1) 


water for re-filling the engine tank 
without stopping. Many of you have 
no doubt noticed on the main line of 
railroads the long narrow water pans 
between the tracks extending for a 
quarter of a mile or so. When the en- 
gines comes over these shallow pans, 
the fireman opens some valves and the 
rapid speed of the train draws the water 

m the pans between the tracks up 
into the reservoir of the engine tender. 
This is done without very much slack- 

g of the train’s speed and of course 
saves a large amount of time. 

It gives one who rides the trains a 
good deal a fi nfidence to no- 
tice how the crews on both the electrie 

d steam locomotives gave strict at- 

Ihe rules are 


ening 


ng of Cc 


t tion to aicty tirst . 


very strict and so far as I could see the 
men observe these rules and precautions 
for safety to the letter. No greater rail- 
road invention has done more te im- 
prove train service and safety in travel- 
ing than the air brake. The ease with 
which the tremendous momentum and 
weight of the trains are controlled by 
air is almost uncanny and the appliance 
ig so arranged and constantly tested 
that it is practically impossible for it te 
fail. 

It was a beautiful day for the trip 
and as I rode up through the beautiful 
historic Hudson Valley, on these great 
“seven league boots” roaring along at a 
speed of a mile a minute, I looked out 
across the beautiful old Hudson to the 
high lands of the Catskills stretching 
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MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Cainel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a 
cigarette. And it is this unremitting 
search for quality that puts Camel 
overwhelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfy- 
ing smoke. The choicest Turkish and 


smoker. 


smoke like Camel. 
so everlastingly good. 
If your taste calls for the enchant- 








Camels—so mellow, 


mild and unfailingly good 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
Really, there is no other 


No other can be 


ment of the finest, just try Camels. 


Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 
“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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beyond the Hudson toward the 
and thought of the tremendous eat | 
im transportation methods in a few brief 
years. The New York Central 
are not far from the old Albany Post ; 
Road over which a brief century and «| , 
half ago rattled and roared a traffic im ‘ 
pelled by horse power. Ten miles a ‘ 
hour was a splendid speed for Tome , 
horses and coach. 1 
Then came the steam boat. Yoy i 
recall the story of “Fulton's Folly’, f 
Robert Fulton’s foolish dream of a bog 3 
which could actually be propelled by a 
steam. You will remember how th I 
crowds gathered on the banks of the e 
Hudson only a little over a hundred \ 
years ago and prepared to jeer at Fy, a 
ton and his boat, the Clermont. But ty a 
the crowd’s utter astonishment, whey oO 
all was ready the great inventor gaye \ 
the signal and the boat moved out inte fr 
the Hudson and against wind and tide hi 
it kept right on moving until it reached w 
\lbany. n 
The Day of the Canal ’ 
For the next quarter century the gi 
whole country went wild over wate 
transportation. Hundreds of steam 
boats were built and so many canals 
were dug that their old banks can still m 
be found in hundreds of counties ro 
throughout the East and Central West, lik 
Men thought a new day in transporte sil 
tion had arrived, as indecd it had, by co 
the new day did not stay long, for i lin 
was closely followed by another era o th 
travel, the day of the railroad. a 
Think of it! The first railroad was of 
not built until about 1830, less than one in 
hundred years ago. Yet see the ou 
changes that rapid travel has brought Fc 
in the world in that brief time, as his on 
tory measures time. Montgomery, the for 
historian, well says: “The railroad fiv 
clamped the people together with iros ne 
bands and in time made every part ser 
quickly and cheaply accessible to each of 
other. It ultimately duced the ex eas 
pense of travel to orie-fifth of that by ing 
stage coach and cut down the expense one 
of transportation by wagon from aa the 
average of twenty cents a ton per mile job 
to less than one cent. The freight traf duc 
fic of the United States, if moved by he 
horses, would cost, it is estimatcd, more nea 
in a single year than all the railways for 
of the country, have required for theif rou 
construction.” Vice 
Railroads have Developed Rapidly 
How fast the railroad has developed I 
since its first inception. You will re sa 
member the story of a party of farmer tion 
who refused to allow a meeting m# 
rural schoolhouse in Pennsylvania tha 0 
was to discuss such an “un-Godly pro 
posal” as a railroad. As I sat on th ay 
mighty engine of speed and _ powe all ; 
weighing 447,300 pounds, or more tha ay 
223 tons, and drawing a heavy tral it th 
roaring up the old Hudson Valley ata a 
mile a minute, I remembered the story I y 
told by Irving Bacheller in his book “p 
“The Light in the Clearing” of Sila lone 
Wright, a senator from northern New — 
York, who was a passenger on one . toda 
the first trains that ran on the New -_ 
York Central from Albany to Ut ee | 
“After they got a little ways beyom ot hi 
Schenectady,” said the senator, “th 
engine broke down and it was necessaf and | 
for the passengers to get out and helf kille: 
push the engine back to Schenectady Mees 
for repairs.”. Can you imagine tlie en did | 
gine on which I rode breaking dows killec 
and the passengers being ordered hes Vices 
shove it back to the nearest ee Passe 
Such is the development of trav Th 
facilities almost within the memory that ; 
living men. Compare the old stag and j 
coach or even the first train with a mot work, 
ern train with its tremendous momemr slow 
tum, roaring across the country at re firem 
press speed and yet with a safety tom} Otic 
hundred times greatet i 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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than that of the slowly moving trains 
of fifty years ago, and with comforts 
and luxuries that one has in the very 
pest hotels. 

Some philosopher has said lately that 
there is danger in this machine made 
civilization of ours that men will be- 
come the slaves of mechanics, the 
slaves and the tools of their own ma- 
chines. I do not believe it. No matter 
how wonderful a machine man may 
make, God has made man himself in- 
finitely greater and therefore something 
always of more interest. So while I 
am impressed by mechanics and things 
mechanical, I am always more interest- 
ed in the minds which control them. 
What kind of men are those who oper- 
ate these great trains that we ride on, 
and to whom we entrust our destiny 
often without giving them a thought? 
What do they think? What about the 
railroad man’s experiences, his feelings, 
his outlook upon life? If all small boys 
want to be engineers, how do the engi- 
neers like their jobs after they get 
them? These are some of the facts that 
I tried to find in visiting with the en- 
gine crews with whom I rode. 


Engineers a Fine Type of Men 
I believe there is no finer type of 
men in America as a rule than the rail- 
road men. Railroading is a job which, 
like farming, breeds a sense of respon- 
sibility. Look into any old engineer or 
conductor's face and note the stern 
lines of care and responsibility given 
them by their long years of service in 
a responsible job. With the exception 
of farming, there is no other occupation 
in America that men stick to through- 
out a lifetime as they do in railroading. 
For example, Mr. Cambies, the engineer 
on the electric locomotive, had worked 
for the New York Central for twenty- 
five years. Mr. Agne,' the steam engi- 
neer, told me he had been in railroad 
service for forty-seven years. Think 
of it! We Americans are notably an un- 
easy people. We are constantly mov- 
ing from one place to another and from 
one job to the next. Few of us have 
the enviable record of serving on one 
job for nearly a half a century. A con- 
ductor friend of mine recently told me 
he had been in the railroad business for 
nearly fifty years and that all he asked 
for out of life was the privilege of 
rounding out the half century of ser- 
Vice. 
Promotion is Slow 
I asked Mr. Agne, after looking back 
across the forty-seven years of railroad 
work, if he would choose the same posi- 
tion over again and if he would advise 
young men to take up railroading. He 
stopped and thought a moment and 
then replied: “I don’t know, but I do 
not think that I would go through it 
all again. It is a fascinating business 
and once in it there is something about 
it that would make us dissatisfied with 
any other job.” Then he stopped, and 
I saw a tired look come into his face, 
But I tell you, mister, it has been a 
long, hard pull. When I began railroad- 
ing, things were different than they are 
today. We never knew when we went 
out on a trip in the morning whether 
we would come back sound and alive at 
night or not. Almost every day there 
were wrecks of some kind on the road 
and someone was always being hurt or 
killed. And it was cruelly hard work. 
Most of the men who started when I 
did have died or have been maimed or 
killed. We did not have the safety de- 
vices that now guard the crews and the 
Passengers on our fast moving trains.” 
__ Then he continued: “You might think 
that this is a good job that I have now, 
and it is. But think of the years I have 
Worked to get it. Promotion is very 
slow and only a step at a time. My 
fireman who rode with us today you 
noticed was a mighty good man, but 
“8 been firing for fifteen years and 


(Continued from opposite page) 
it probably will be some years yet 
before he gets to driving an engine 
regularly.” 


Engineers Work Under Immense 
Strain 

I asked Mr. Agne how many hours 
he had to work and the length of his 
runs. He lives a Harmon, New York, 
which is 33 miles from New York City, 
and 106 miles from Albany. He takes 
his train up in the morning from Har- 
mon, to Albany and in the afternoon he 
takes another one back to Harmon, 
making a run for the day of 212 
miles, which he repeats the next day 
and then the third day he lays off and 
has the day to himself. This means 
that he works, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, about two days out of three. But 


make no mistake. That is plenty 
enough, and enough from the 
standpoint of the passengers whose 


safety depends upon the strength and 
the clear, untired brain of the engineer. 

The engine crews are changed fre- 
quently but the engine itself usually 
goes through to the end of the run. For 
instance, the day I rode, Mr. Agne, the 
engineer, and Mr. Rockford, the fire- 
man, climbed off at Albany with me, 
and a fresh engineer and fireman got 
on the same engine to continue the trip 
until relieved. There is a very heavy 
nervous and mental strain on any loco- 
motive engineer and especially on those 
who have fast passenger trains. He 
sits with his hand on the throttle con- 
stantly and with his eyes glued to the 
road and the signals ahead. 


Wrecking a Train for the 
““Movies” 

Mr. Cambies, the electric locomotive 
engineer, was also a man in every sense 
of the word and was very obliging in 
explaining to me how the engine work- 
ed and in answering all of my questions. 

I asked him if he drove an automo- 
bile and he said: “Yes, but I do not 
like to very much, particularly in traf- 
fic. These fool drivers of automobiles 
who have no idea of the terrific dan- 
gers from high speed make me so nerv- 
ous that it takes all of the pleasure out 
of driving a car. Operatnig an engine 
pulling a passenger train gives a man 
some appreciation of what speed is and 
what it will do when it gets out of con- 
trol.” 

“What happens in here,” said I to 
Mr. Cambies, “when you hit an auto- 
mobile?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. “Our speed 
and weight and momentum are so great 
that the car is crushed as easily as an 
egg shell, unless a portion of it should 
happen to get under one of our wheels, 
and then it might make trouble.” 

“Were you ever in a wreck?” 

“No,” he answered, “except for the 
movies.” Then he told me of driving 
an engine deliberately into some cars 
where a wreck was inevitable in order 
that it might be photographed for the 
moving pictures. 


What Will the Future Bring 


As we were going through Yonkers, 
Engineer Cambies said to me: “We 
killed a man here the other day. He 
stood too close to the platform and in 
spite of all that I could do the engine 
struck him and killed him instantly.” 

“What were your thoughts?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, the first thing I did, almost 
without thinking, was to try to save the 
man by stopping the train, and then 
after it was over, I did not think much 
about the man himself. His troubles 
were all over. But it did make me sick 
to think of the family, the wife and 
the children, that maybe this man had 
kissed good-by just a few minutes be- 
fore.” 

Some distance south of Afbany the 


The Story of an Engine Ride 


railroad passed along parallel to the 
highway and for a little time a big auto- 
mobile nearly kept up with us. As I 
watched that speeding car, I wondered, 
as all of you have done, about the 
future of transportation and what it is 
going to mean to our children and our 
children’s children. Will the changes 
be as tremendous in the future as they 
have been in the past? I believe they 
will be. The past fifty to a hundred 
years have been the era of the railroad. 
The railroad many years to come will 
still play an important part in trans- 
portation, partitcularly with freight, but 
at the same time, the past twenty-five 
years have also been the day of the 
automobile, and I believe that the time 
will come when transportation by both 
railroad and automobile, while still im- 
portant, will be secondary to that of 
the aeroplane. Who then can say 
what this world will be economically, 
socially and spiritually when New York 
and London are almost as near togeth- 
er in time and convenience as adjoining 
county seats were once in the old Co- 
lonial days? 





Unfavorable Weather Results in 
Poor Fruit Crop 
(Continued from page 3) 

22 per cent compared with 76 per cent 

on September Ist last year. 

Unfortunately, the weather this sum- 
mer has been conducive to the develop- 
ment of apple scab while aphis has also 
been prevalent. The result is shown in 
reports indicating that only 48 per cent 
of the crop is expected to be suitable 
for packing as “A” grade, compared 
with 71 per cent reported at this time 
last season. 

Judging from the number of reports 
on price offers, there is more interest 
in this subject early in the season than 
in several years. In Western New 
York, 15 members reported that an 
average of $3.03 per barrel, tree run, 
for winter varieties of apples, was be- 
ing offered by dealers, while on the 
basis of 14 reports, in the Hudson Val- 
ley, offers averaged $3.67 with a state 
average of $3.34 in contrast to $1.78 
last year at this time. For “A” Grade 
winter apples, packed in barrels, 11 re- 
ports in Western New York averaged 
$4.57, 14 reports in the Hudson Valley 
averaged $4.70 with a state average of 
$4.59. The corresponding figure at this 
time last year was $2.79. There were 
quite wide variations in the price-offers 
reported. 

Pears are again a fairly light crop. 
All varieties average 45 per cent com- 
pared with 46 per cent in 1926 and 62 
per cent in 1925. By districts and var- 
ieties, the reports are as follows: 


Western Hudson 

State New York Valley 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

All Varieties 45 46 39 «045 64 56 


Bartletts ... 45 45 340 38 64 «460 
Seckels ..... 44 35 38 48632 68 40 
Kleffers - €& &2 41 #8 47 =6«60 

Last year, many peaches were not 
harvested on account of the large crop 
and poor prices when the September 
Ist condition was 76 per cent. 

In marked contrast is the 27 per cent 
reported this season. Elbertas make 
up by far the largest proportion of the 
acreage. The crop throughout the state 
is light, with very few in Western New 
York and a very scattering crop in the 
Hudson Valley. 

Another light crop of quinces is in 
prospect, with a state condition of 40 
per cent compared with 52 per cent a 
year ago. 

The grape crop is irregularly distrib- 
uted, the yield being especially light in 
the Chautauqua-Erie Belt of Western 
New York, with a state average of 56 
per cent compared with 92 per cent 
reported in 1926. 


¥ 
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CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 
UCCESSFUL farm 


owners will tell you 
that one of the important 
things towatchin engine- 
driven farm equipment 
is spark plugs. 


os Pe 


That’s why two out of 
three farms use Cham- 
pions—known the world 
over as the better spark 
plugs. 

For Champions with 
their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation—their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
makingcleaningeasy—and 
their special analysis elec- 
trodes which do not cor- 
rode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer life; 
and a saving in gas and oil, 


Try Champions in your 
truck, tractor, stationary 
engine or your Own per- 
sonal car and learn why 
the majority of farm own- 
ers as well as millions of 
car owners always buy 
Champions, 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Champion X— 


Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors— 
packed in the 
Red Box 


607 


Champion— 
for trucks, troctore 
and cars oth ‘n) 
Fords— and all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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Forecast 


The Fall Season Brings New Styles, New Fabrics and New Colors 


BR PARTS eactantchine a 
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titching 
with a 
collar 


hip-length jacket is made 


in frort and back, notched 


and set-in pockets. Sleeves show the new 
shoulder line. Blouse is of matching crepe 
made close fitting at hip line with long 
The blouse is devoid 
fi trimming except for the narrow belt 
and small bow ties of self material at the 
V neckline A scarf of home- 
spun carries a silk crepe flower in a lighter 
shade of tan. 

Worn with this suit is a matching brown 


felt hat with up-turn stitched brim. Other 


tight-fitting sleeves. 
irate 


Se] 
I 


su 


thr piece suits are fashioned of jerella, a 
material with velour finish. A lovely 

uit in oatmeal color jerclla showed a 
irter length coat with collar of 

mole. The blouse was of vanilla-colored 
repe with the satin side used for facings 
ind applique trim. Other tweed suits are 
rimmed with shaggy furs such as badger 
nd kit fox. Those with iceland wool 


iter 


how the tops lined with chiffon. 
me feature a scallop trim of tweed at 


he neck and sleeves. 
equally as popular as the three-piece 
uit is the coat dress of tweed or light 


sleeve and shoulders cut in one. The left 
side of skirt and sleeves at wrist are 
trimmed with two rows of four-inch pleat- 
ings. A narrow belt trimmed with pleat- 
ings on the end ties at left side front. 

Coats preserve a slender appearance with 
long-haired furs luxuriously used for con- 
trast. The smart coat illustrated is of 
cashmere wool with shawl collar and ir- 
regular fur trimmed band on lower edge 
of wolf seal. The coat is belted tightly 
at the hips with a belt and buckle of self 
material. 

The majority of the new coats are 
straight in line with off-the-face collars 
that are really immense. The collars are 
of fur or fur trimmed. The long-haired 
furs are very smart. Soft tweeds are 
used in sports coats, with trimmings of 
badger, kit fox, beaver, white wolf and 
krimmer. A clever one of red tweed 
showed a box-pleat down the center back 
and black krimmer collar and pockets. 

A few coats show a circular effect in 
the front or side flares with tucks to pick 











Left to right: 
Trim; Coat Dress 
Tweed Coat of Tan with Attractive 
teresting Border Trim and Matching Hat. 


Afternoon Dress of Chinese Red Cashmere Crepe 
f Navy Mirrolem with Flesh-colored Vest; 
Fur Trim; 


Pleated Full 


with 
Three-piece Suit of Brown 
In- 


Child’s Coat of Red Felt with 








veight wool. I chose the matron’s dress 
ivy mirroslem because it 1s appro- 
e for so many occasions and because 
t is the type of dress in which one always 
feels well dressed. 

t is made one-{ with notched col- 

{ long. cl iz sl s. Tucks 
houl low for extra fullness 
| vaist Che skirt made tight at 
l 1a ind styi 

[wo t the left side and 

hi flesh l i tin 

i Small straps of 

i il dt ugh m il ngs hold 
l t u itt! hips and make the 
ppea na ie wrist 

I n t 1 velvet in the hat 
\ , | ( n s new It fea- 

the high n, narrow brim and 
| 1 with hs 1 O nent to 
flat ng t ! 

And sp r of rhinestones, there are 
matching sets cor g of bag, pin and 
t d rl It to dress up a dress 

f velvet or satin. Of course, pearls will 
be worn Large pearl earrings to wear 
with snug hats and the long strand neck- 
laces which this s« n come in orchid, 


green, gray and pink tones, carry out the 

ensemble idea. : 
A practical type of af 

the model shown above at the extreme left 

in Chinese red suede crepe. It is a one- 

pi style with boat-shaped neckline and 


ternoon dress is 


The horseshoe collar of 
face 


coat 


up the fullness. 
deep fur which shapes around the 
like a h new note in 
styles. 
Quilted 


yrseshoe is a 
and kasha linings 

The latter are 
in tans, greys and browns. 
ats of felt in bright 


“17 ee 
SUK Linings 


sp rt coats 


are used in 
blues, 
reds and tans with interesting border de- 
and sleeves with little 


Cunning ce 


rns on lower edge 
matching hats are very smart for the four 
to sixes. Miss Six-year-old is particularly 
proud of her coat of dull red felt with 
insert band brim of tan, brown and red 
felts and close fitting hat to match the 
border gn. 

For Sunday best frocks of velveteen 


made with a fairly full skirt gathered or 
tucked to a little yoke with elbow length 
and collars and cuffs of deep ecru 


sleeves 


lace are quite the vogue. An attractive 
dress of crepe de Chine was smocked at 
the shoulders and sleeves in pink with 
collar and sleeve bound in pink. Blue 


buttons and pink loops fastened the front. 
An attractive print of blue, rose, yellow, 
flower pattern on a navy background was 
combined with French blue for collar, cuffs 
and The latter was embroidered 
down the center. A velvet tie finished the 
neck. Another interesting print was of 
white crepe dotted with tiny blue elephants. 
This dress featured a small yoke with 
front and back smocked to hold the full- 
Tiny collar and cuffs were 


vest. 


ness in place. 


of white crepe de Chine with edge blank 
stitched in blue. Blue buttons and loom 
fastened the front. 


LEONORE DUNNIGay 





Visits With the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 


went with him. I have never listened te 
a more dramatic account than Byrd’s dy. 
scription of his landing on the coagt of 
France. He told first of the lonelines 
and desolation of the upper air through 
which they sailed hour after hour for 2009 
miles without a sign of the ocean under 
the dense fog beneath them. Then com 
ing to the French coast at last, they 
sighted a lonely beacon in a lighthouse and 
set their course for Paris. It was Tainy, 
there was a heavy fog, and in the dead 
of night. Not a light or object of 
kind could be distinguished after they lef 
the coast and they knew it would be death 
to attempt to land without being able tg 
‘ec. So with their gasoline nearly ex 
sted, they turned about and set their 
course for the coast and the lonely light. 
house again. It seems to me that one of 
the most remarkable proofs ot the skiff 
of man and his ability to conquer obstacdg 
is ihe fact that Byrd and nis crew were 
able to bring their ship back again to that 
little pir point of light lost in a thousand 
miles of sea shore. Now with their ga 
gone, they knew that they must come dows 
and Commander Byrd gave the order, 
They struck the sea with such force that 
it cut the landing gear off of the bottom 
of the ship like a knife and threw thea 
all out into the water. 


French Gave a Royal Welcome 

One could hear a pin drop in hi 
audience as Byrd told of how he swam 
around in that water in the dark and 
called and called for his companions who 
never aswered. He kept swimming and 
finally after a time he found the others if 
the water and they succeeded in getting 
ashore. Then they realized that the reas 
son they had not responded to the call if 
the water was that they were stone deaf; 
made so by the great roar of the enginé 
during the forty-two hout voyage. They 
soon recovered from this deafness, and 
you have read in the papers what a joyous 
welcome the French people gave them 

The last few minutes of Byrd's talk 
were spent in telling of the trip to th 
Anarctic. The North Pole is surrounded 
by water and ice, but around the Anarctié 
is a great frozen continent one and one 
half times as large as the whole United 
and the scientists say that th 
South Pole is on a mountain two milé 
high. The weather in the Arctic regioa 
has taken its toll of death from dozens of 
expeditions that have tried to conquer it 
but bad as it is, it is twice as bad at thé 
South Pole. In order to conquer and wif 
through, it is necessary to spend more thaa 
a year in preparation and to leave 
stone unturned to insure the safcty and 
success of the expedition. A last stand 
and supply base will be planted as far South 
as possible and from this base the aero 
plane will leave to cross “No Man’s Land’: 
Two expeditions have re ached the South 
Pole but on one has been there with af 


au 


tates, 


aeroplane. 

Commander Byrd is not a stunt flyer 
There have always been scientific reasons 
for and results to be obtained from his 
The trip to the South Polé 
It is thought by 


as there is la 


expeditions. 
will be no exception. 

scientists that inasmuch 
in the Anarctic region and because the 
sun shines there for six months at a tim 
it may be possible for life in some form 
to exist and the Byrd expedition hopes @ 
prove this and to bring back specimens. 

“And so”, Commander Byrd concl 

“this great unknown continent draws me 
like a magnet and I get a ‘big kick’ out 
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the thought that maybe I can drop {ter 
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ravorite Dumplings and Fritters 


Cool Weather Whets the Appetite for “‘Filling’’ Foods 


E favorite recipe ran like this: 2 
'd well beaten eggs, one tablespoon 
melted butter, 2 cup sweet milk, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 rounding teaspoons baking 
wder, 1}4 cups bread flour. Blend well 
together. If corn is wanted use one cup 
of it. If other variations, use the quantity 
desired, but if there are juices on the 
articles, thoroughly drain off every par- 
ticle. Minced oysters or clams are fine 
mixed in the fritter dough and these 
should never be cooked before using in 
the batter. But all other meats, such as 
boiled beef, boiled ham, cold boiled pork, 
yeal, mutton, should be cooked thoroughly 
before using for fritters. Many times 
there is just a little of different meats left 
over. These can be combined and mixed 
in the dough and will make excellent 
fritters. Also flaked canned salmon makes 
the finest of fritters. Serve with thin 
slices of lemon. 

Vegetables are excellent, mixed in with 
the dough, but all must be cooked previous 
to using. There are cabbage, parsnips, 
cauliflower, potatoes, celery and a bit of 
onion for flavoring, chili sauces and chow- 
chows make a nice and acceptable dress- 
ing for many of these fritters. 

Then there are the sweet fritters. Add 
¥% cup of sugar to the batter and fruits 
desired in the dough. But all must be 
cooked beforchand. Drain the juices 
from a can of the desired fruit and the 
only way to do that and have it all 
drained off is to put it in a colander or 
wire strainer for an hour before using. 
The juice makes a fine dressing if one is 
wanted (though we never cared for any 
dressing on fritters but saved the juices 
for other uses). But upon removing the 
fritters from the deep fat in which they 
were fried we immediately rolled them in 
powdered or confectioner’s sugar. They 
made a pleasing dish for the children and 
men folk. 

Heat fat to almost the smoking point 
before putting in the dough. Test it by 
a bit of dough or a small piece of bread 
and if it becomes golden brown in a few 
seconds it is right for using. 

This fritter dough is nice for dipping 
in slices of ham or pork and let just 
enough of it adhere to them to cover them 
and then fry in a bit of fat in the 
frying pan —Crarice Raymonp, N. Y. 

Occasionally we need an item on the 
menu which will, by its “tastiness”, offer 
a bright spot in an otherwise uninteresting 
meal. Fritters offer such an opportunsty 
although as a rule fried foods should be 
the last to incorporated into @ mem, 
especially where there are children to con- 
sume it. Such a fritter batter as the one 
given here is very useful for left overs or 
fresh foods. 





How to Make Sauerkraut 

Trim the cabbage heads. Provide one 
of more stone jars of the size you wish, 
anywhere from five to fifteen gallons 
capacity. Put in a layer of shredded 
cabbage about 3 inches thick and sprinkle 
4 or 5 tablespoons of salt over it. The 
right proportion of salt is 34 pound for 
each 25 pounds of cabbage. Put in 
alternate layers of cabbage and salt, and 
then pound down the cabbage until the 
juice covers the cabbage. A cover should 
fit inside the jar and should be weighed 
down so the cabbage will always be 
covered with juice. Set the jar in a cool 
dry place for three or four weeks and it 
will be ready to use. 


Plan for the School Lunch 

During the Canning Season 
E school lunch is such an important 
matter in our household that I began 
to plan for it long before the first of Sep- 
tember. During the canning season I set 
aside jars of thick marmalade butters, and 
Jams for the school sandwiches, and pickles 
and relishes, spiced just enough to be ap- 
Petizing and not injurious. Having a 
8teat variety of fruit the children never 
tire of sandwiches made from bread and 
butter, and some kind of thick fruit spread. 





The pickles and relishes add zest to what 
otherwise might be a plain lunch.—Mrs. 
L. H. F., Mo. 





Just Gelatine 
HE appetite of the little convalescent 
had been very capricious, but she 
brightened at the sight of a gift brought 
in by a kindly neighbor. It was simply a 
glass filled with orange gelatine, but fixed 
in it was “B” for Betty, cut from orange 
peel. The bitter white portion had been 
removed, the letter outlined with a sharp 
knife. Of course it was not placed in the 
gelatine, till the latter was partly firm. 
This gave the convalescent’s mother an 
idea, and when later on, a party was given, 
to celebrate the recovery, the centerpiece 
was a glass fishglobe, purchased from the 
ten cent store. It was filled with gela- 
tine, in which were goldfish, cut from thin 
orange peel. This variation of fruit gela- 
tine could be used for a luncheon, with an 
individual dish containing the initial, for 
each guest.—E. D. Y., Cal. 





Playgrounds or Cemeteries? 
HERE is the emphasis placed in your 
community? It has been said that 
the moral tone of a community can be 
judged by the way it keeps its cemeteries; 
and if the living of that community are 
not taken into account either, then the 

situation is bad indeed. 

Professor Ralph Felton of the New 
York State College of Agriculture tells 





Comfortable Sleep-Ins 
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Pattern 2244 when made of outing flannel 
or other soft woolly material 1s lovely for the 
cold mights which are coming. It is equally 
useful for warm weather when made up in 
thinner materials. It cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. For the 8-year size 2% 
yards of 36-inch material will be needed. 
Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c for one of the new 
Fall Fashion Books and send to Pat- 
tern Department, American Agri- 
— 461-4th Avenue, New York 

ity. 











of a Western New York State village 
which has a cemetery beautfiully kept and 
well fenced with a tall iron gate. Over 
the gate is the sign “Children are not al- 
lowed to play in this cemetery.” But the 
village does not provide a playground. 

Professor Felton tells further of the 
little country church which was built 
years ago in Northeastern Ohio for $900. 
In the beautiful cemetery surrounding that 
church was put a tombstone costing $1800. 


Nowadays the present salary of the min- 
ister of that church just equals that of the 
caretaker of the cemetery $250 per year 
for each of them. It looks as if that com- 
munity cares less for its living than for 
its dead. 

A good way to change such a situation, 
in Professor Felton’s opinion, is for 
schools to have swings, slides and see- 
saws, for churches to have social halls and 
for granges to conduct play evenings oc- 
casionally. Then it will no longer be true 
that the people in a place have to die in 
order to receive the benefits which that 
community provides. 





Eight Miles or Four 
OME women walk as much as eight or 
nine miles a day just doing their or- 
dinary house-work. Few persons would 
deliberately undertake a hike of that 
length without a good reason; but, they 














Pattern 2996 is most effective for the tail- 
ored coat-dress made of flannel, kasha, vel- 
veteen, moire silk or other heavier silks. The 
vestee front permits the use of contrasting 
colors with the best effect. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
tnches bust measure. Silk twill, printed vel- 
veteen, flat silk crepe or tweed is smart. The 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 3% yard of 18-inch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 











do not realize how the extra steps amount 
to miles, leaving them tired out each even- 
ing. If an efficiency expert should turn 
his attention from a factory to a home, one 
of the first things he would look for is 
unnecessary steps. Why walk across the 
kitchen and into the pantry for a frying 
pan when it might just as well hang within 
arm reach, back of the stove? And why 
carry brooms, mops, and dusters from one 
floor to another when a set on each floor 
would pay for itself in time and energy 
saved by fewer trips up and down stairs? 
Just because the kitchen table has been on 
the far side of the room for the ‘past ten 
years does not mean that it cannot be 
moved. When bringing it closer to the 
stove and sink means bringing it ten steps 
nearer, think of the steps saved in making 
one cake. Rearranging the kitchen, re- 
routing the cleaning, and reforming every- 
day work habits may cut the eight miles 
to four, and recreate the housewife at the 
same time. 
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extra help of 
Fels-Napthain wash- 
ing and cleaning. 


Good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loos- 
ening naptha, work- 
ing hand-in-hand in 
Fels-Naptha, save 
wear-and-tear on 
you and the clothes! 











Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome “* 


Keeps The Skin Clear 
[Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere) 


H 65-Page Catalog and directions 15q 
Basketry Materials j..: rafla, wooden bases, chait 
eane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louls Stoughton Drake, 
inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mase. 
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Wherever You Live 


Now, with the Coleman Radiant 
Heater you can enjoy all the conven- 
fences of gas for heating, no matter 
how far your homeis from gas mains. 
The Coleman makes and burns its own 
gas; it’s a complete heating unit in 


itself —no piping, no ig. no in- 


atallation expense. 


Just the thing for the coo! days 
of fall and spring when it is too chilly 
to be comfortable and not cold enough 
to start the furnace or heating stove. 
Also fine for additional heat during 
severely cold spells of winter, 


Radiates a penetrating fan-like zone 
of clean, live heat—like sunshine, 
Warms lower part of room first, al- 
ways maintaining a steady even tem- 

rature. It’s hotter than city gas. 

t’s portable; use it anywhere, 

Speedy action. Instant regula- 
tion. Double valve-control. Operates 
on the safety pressure principle like 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
Lanterns.. Uses any good le of 
gasoline for fuel. Prices in U.S, A.: 
Model No. 2, $27; Model No. 4, $30. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he is 
not supplied, write us for full parti- 
culars. Address Dept. aG2 { 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Gonerat Oiices: Wichita, Kans. 
Brenches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario. 


@el Furth 























Radiant Heater 
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The Girl I Left Behind Me 


By E. R. Eastman and G. D. (George Duff) Eastman 


6\YX/ Ey con troops that « went away from Hill, but the rest of the m rs of Co. the local pettifogger, write to the om 
se ; 


1 to the jingle of it. Ball came back to Windsor, although most gressman and so on, but the only man who 
> 1nft tows f them reenlist oe her orecaniz ns eras thaw . . ea 
B left town of them reenlist 1 in other itions would have helped him, Captain Ikey, was 















































' > ten fare A x the rest was George Ro- away at the front and far away from the 

, ry them ma The | 1 he 1 1 mighty « ff of the political warriors where those 

‘ | j - fine in his « n’s u . 24 things were thrashed out. So Romans 

* did. f he looked could not get a commission again, and 

is they were enough in tl ripes of a cavalry sergeant after a time, he became discouraged and 

. F tito ea sie Se Road » tine disgusted, and tired of working as a com. 

; erie ' : ad then a little “Tt ns that the first thing George mon laborer in the fields, he enlisted again 
| d c. did after I return \ tramp over the as a private soldier. Some whim of jp. 

“we ye it from a_ hill and see how tl ld folks were coming tention or chance sent him in the fall of 
| % 1 on. I don’t think he found much improve- 1863 as a recruit to the cavalry in which 

( 1 , nt in that quarter, though. He came I was orderly serg Romans came 

: ' ; : ia ‘ rH 1 look back to the village 1 next day and, after down to us with a of recruits in 

I my | he had bought a suit of citizens clothes the late fall, just as we were going into 
, ape md» 1 t the dry goods stor winter quarters. With the exception of 
: LH vy and put n at the hotel, he \ to a fool raid to Richmond in February 
it , hould I nd a look of pride call on Mary. There was no one present things were pretty quiet that winter, but 
pe — _ his f ce, and I'm it the m ng, but as n irly as I can J recollect that in a small brush we had 
1 ; . : 61 y t 4] hat ° t man mal it her ittitud toward him was a on that raid George tried to pul one of 
pag : ‘s gery . of the fellows began good deal like that of old Sitting Bull at his grand stand plays for promotion. ’Twag 
d ( to puffaw a little but Captain Ikey, that a treaty conference—very friendly but at Ashland Station in sight of the spires 
ia gallant, true cool. I came to know Sitting Bull pretty of Richmond. Every fourth man held 

‘ , Site ta well the °70's, and I never really liked horses and the rest of us were advancing 
og _ through a picce of brush outside of the 
| Seaesssssssssees Se eae ea Henao wna Pe RRO SS eR RON OOO Ow ORR eR eee eee ener senee naan: little village, and there was considerable 

|, Ball's Bluff, Bull Run, and Who Wrote Which Part? Sot eee aie, ee eee Ee 

that brush who made it mighty interé sting 

n ¢ n to 1 t T HIE scrial which ends in this issue was written several years ago by G. =e Our line had become somewhat 
y D. Eastman (George Duff, the well known writer for the Dairymen’s psig and mixcd up and some of the 
my ge . ‘ : oe boys showed signs of quitting when Ros 
- -. ; os League News) and E. R. Eastman, author of “The Trouble Maker” and now mans suddenly let out a yell and started 
Ere Editor of American Agriculturist. The main fundamentals of the story are forward 1 run, calling for the men to 
2 at Hay tea true and some of the leading characters actually lived, under different names. follow. A mischievous young cub named 
to fet i ' me ned Some of the friends who have read this story and who know both “Editor Charlie Weston who was always in all the 
( n Ed” and “George Duff”, h been unable to tell which one wrote the first deviltry and fighting that was going on, 

I] ised t I part and which the second. Can you tell? Whether you can or not, we are echoed the yé I and ran aiter George, and 
every batt! t of ! eyre you will enjoy this tale by writers who grew up and lived in a back estes yn oe a peers! behind a to 
fig! IT res . country neighborhood and whose writings always show a knowledge of and Seen . aa ppucnen r rig en pee 
; pans raga iphone ® pte eaten ote ent away Irom there m ghty 

- sympathy with farm people and their pro s. quick, and right after them ran Weston 
wees SES SSS SES SS SESS SESSS SSE SESSS TES SESS SSSSSSESSSSSSSASSTASESEESSEET SSSSSSSSSTSSSSTsSs and Romans, cracking away with their 

W 1 n | I 41 ranks!" and 1 ls had a ring to him, but that has nothing to do with the ie tt 7 supe y - — — 
I a ie, eas Pe others, © We could catch glimpses of the 
7 t mea P Pioggrasce Nyy Bongecet ie 5 Peet a potas pair running side by side for a long time 
) 7. t up h 7 eigen G rg nung are = wigan aden oad a as we plunged and wheezed after them but, 
) , nd hen , or re days, at 1 then = omge a by and by, the boy drew away from Ro 
ay rl . ( tw : q 1 “ A i * a “2 M y n . ; t . i fx ~ ve m ins on account of better wind, so it was 
I aga ct te ™ post « a J = that he nd not G orge who led the charge 
co se y a “ “ell = pegs o— ; m into the station. The rebs just kept on 
a , ~ the b . it on ying: - Shecgh l dy Se : ye “ling going, and when we came up where our 
= 2 +! men | | ew 1 . tor’s bugey \ 1 omans stepped up tO racers had halted in the outskirts of the 
+] 4 reason to be- her and s] B 4 uy tor a moment yillage, George was glaring at the boy 
oon. SE eae ; ch, that f them carr d in a low \ +. When he ceased, Mary and muttering between gasps for breath— 
“oA e t was mixed UP stood looki1 ti =§9 for a full} ul ov ‘You little cuss—You blamed little cuss! 
A . that tur Kind f curious 3 ut with her eyes hing hre, at d_ then si€ Charlie and Romans both got promoted 
awe. 3 , ng like it t ng burst out in tirade that I a: '¢ to corporals for that little episode, Ro 
. . 1 mem was sorry r alterwaras, and that every- mans held his small gain, and being of fine 
t ; : , let on, one in her audience f loungers could hear. cet up and superb in the drill, he presently 
a | . ; a no vi e 1 I t was given a sergeantcy. That was as faf 

. “ ne ; hear, to M Kon A, iC et u os . 7 , as he ever got in the second climb. 

I am t - ‘ 1, eve : ve a ied ‘This is the fifth of May. Forty years 
= Pa Ar I sup by to be « ptain in the army me ae . ro tonight before last we lay on the 
d n Georec’s dictation. I went ‘*° “im the truth that no Romans : ad ¢ver north banks of the Rapidan and looking 
. that fall and lost track of the affair; @mout ed to anything, averred that none ay off to the south saw on certain dis- 
ae endl of, you know, ¢ver would ind wi id up by advising tant heights the signal fires of Uncle 
Aft r Bull Run, vy shan ¢ el ‘hs nition of thal 7 rt of the him to co ba k = the army and Bet ar Robert E. Lee’s men. We were going 
= | a ag eres “er 1 out myself I I ree kon th at Ge ree rage have bce S mewl ere in the morning, just where none 
sa . ar . about it until Something pretty ‘br » start her off of us knew exc pt the general officers, but 
; l , hall : the like that, and I ré her think he took her ag it turned out, I have reason to believe 
“ae he war. It to account about riding out with the young th it the gentl men of Virginia who were 
= , . Me doc. doctor kindling those fires knew our destination 
pater RP a aa ht better have “When that denunciation c« ased, Ro- and were prepared to welcome us with en 
es Mpa pc ae ites perme ; his country as a surgeon, set mans turned and walked away without a thusiasm and fireworks. I have oftea 

. , ; , oo ' eee Witaslane 62 word. He went straight over the hills to th ught of that night and the sinistef 
a 3 , aa ound East Windsor, and two or three days after watch fires on the far away hills, and of 
old 1 7 C ) He \ 1 nephew hing of he hired out to Gi orge Leonard to help that great army of brave boys who saw 
. , eg ag wld re. 1 folks were pretty well- dig potatoes. I reckon that he did not those portents, of so many, many thous 
that rt of ms to be the mainspr to-do, and, as there was a dearth of young find that b much to h s liking. lt — sands of whom disappeared in the grim 
of the pices Remember ‘Treasure Is- met nd h about those times, he had have galled him to take orders from old pine wo xs beyond the river never to re 
land’ a oi +] his own wat Any of the girls George after he had sh uted a line of turn from their shadows until the bugles 

' ee ee ee mioht he elad of his attentions. Mary rode battle up in the slope of Freder -ksburg. of the last reveille call them forth. 

. > Rattle of sem tnn ut with him in his spanking turn-out, Also it appears that he must have found “The next morning Grant's mighty army 
tune running thr h this went with him to the country plays, parties, 1 dull business working alone in the fi Ids was earlier on the move. W e crossed the 
re Reena Powers -salti oie { by and by folks said that they were when, if he stopped and leaned on his hoe river, horse, foot and artillery, and ene 

yar . re a ed to be married. Well, things went a minute he would rem: mber the tumult tered the vast region of swamp and un- 
age -< what wound along until the May days of 63 and the of Se ven Pines and old Antietam. Any- derbush that lay between the Rapidan and 
ger a A “ht dav two years term of service of the ..st way, he didn’t farm it more than a week or the uplands to the south. Our regiment 





>» +t} : _ 2 “ lay . ment « f Y rk State Infantry expired two b ‘fore he began to pull wires to get of cal vary was pu shed out in advance, and 
LOC . i whoen i army in ceil . — — sspeae ic . . 4 ~ ; ; y av «ar 7 : “ 
Flanders marched away after old Jack and the regiment was mustered out. Some back in the army with a commission. I we rode all that day, and that night went 








: r a : > - - > 4 ° 
Churchill their dri beat 1 thei ff of the boys were temporarily detained by never knew much about his efforts along into camp about three miles, south of 8 
wurchill their drums beat and their fifes of the boys W ngs eh Page : 7 : ; at every we -j i 
vheezed that rollicking old rattletrap: unfriendly people at such places as An- that line, but I think that every way he clearing with a tumble down old frame 


“Oh, the girl, the a Fy the pretty little ya »nville and Libby, and some had taken turned he was headed off by the fact that building in it that afterwards gave @ 
girl, . up permanent quarters in the swamps of he was absolutely illiterate. I believe that place its name of grim omen—Parker 
The girl I left Behind Me!” lower Virginia and on the slopes of he tried to get his case up to the gover- Store. ; 
Anyway, I guess every body of Anelo Fredericksburg and the summit of Malvern nor of the state and had ‘old man Haynes, (Continued on tage 18) 
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AGENTS WANTED 





INTERNATIONAL SILOS—Farmers organ 









































































































































ee ae 
OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— , ee eee : 

Lag your desire with an English or Welsh oe ae and get your own at small cost. 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO. BOOR- ri ica esr i proits, CH ARLES N. CROSBY. 
MAN, Marathon, New York. —— toe eee ee 
qn... Wi _ ——_— 

TERRIER PUPPIES, Black and White, 
CFOX TERRE eo natkngs, W. Hl. COOL: LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 
EY, Albion, Pa. SIX INCH WHITE PINE Bevei Siding 
one 22 a . NE Be 2g or 
-*x ALE COLL IE —~One year, partly trained Classified Advertising Rates SJaphearde —Some «nots, but excelient value— 
: ock—Reguls i s—$2 
$15.00. VERNON GRAVATT, Allentown, N. A OVERTISEMENTS are insertea In this department at the rate of 7 cents a on WHIPPLE oon a" yg ee — 
————— word. The minimum charge per insertion Is $1 per week. : od ~ + 
= Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, a > > . 
LIVE STOCK name and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N, MISCELLANEOUS 
_—_— counts as eleven words. ae : 
Cattle Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. PURE a a within third postal 
zone, Clover, 60-Ib. can, $8.00; 10-Ib, $2.00; 

FOR SALE: Two Milking Shorthorn bull The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 5-Ib. $1.10; Buckwheat $7.00, $1.90 and $1.00 

‘ 4 months old. HOMER HAW LEY, NELSON STEVEN S, Venice Center, N. Y. 
calves, ae | E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 ! 

Lysancer, . *- | farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. Ad- CASH P MID, for Dairymen’s League Certife 
~~ to 20 REGISTERI ‘D AYRSHIRE COWS, vertising orders must reach our office at 4617 Fourth Avenue, New York City cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN. 

10 to a <t ALTER EDWARDS, not iater than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Cancella- TON, Dimock, mg 
fresh ane YY. — tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of the low rate to 
Andover, . subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certite 
—_— ——— 7 | 

g9EGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL whiie | cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PI H=LPS, 450 
eesiSTENed $100. VERNON GRAVATT, | Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references cosh. Gon nS. 

Allentown, N. J. — ————————— = —_—_—SSSS——SSSS — ACETYLENE sU = 
F . -ENE SUPPLIES — All kinds, 
REGISTERED GUE RNSEY BULL CALVES, POULTRY FARM EQUIFMENT slobes, lighters, burners, sad-irons, not-plates, 
$40.00. Best of Breeding Accredited Herd, Guar- ete. Carbide low price. _ Trade in your old 
d to please. ALFADALE FARMS, Athens,] READY-TO-LAY PULLETS. Clover range ‘nn i wenerator fo: a “Standard Gas well”. Liberal al- 
NY hata onion on clean ground. For imme: diate sale. Clipping Machines — ance, i “— ad tree. CHAS. A. BROWN, 
Tancred White Leghorns $1.25 Barred “1 IPPE 1S | lk.—! ANINSVilie, NN. XZ. 
Sheep Rocks $1.50 up. SHADYLAWN POULTRY |ayClieaitn ot cattle. horses, mules, cle-vuse 8 
FARM, Hughesville, Penna. - “Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 7 SH: og nn ES MILKE R USERS ATTENTION, 
“REGISTERED RA MBOUILLETS a WHITE LEGHORN PULLE rs. Strong vigor- | A postcard will bring you prices and mmterestaig posal mon F Ba — _— — pate 

ams; Singly; car lots. Reasonable. | ous birds from trapnested stock. ptember deliv information GILLETTE CLIPPING . ane ag A yes a Fe ghee sage a 
MULKS, Eaton, N. Y ery. $1.75 cach. FL. MORTON, Cackleberry | CHINE CO. Dept. A-l, 129-131 W. 3ist Street. e Tak hes Cee Sh 
— vd P Farm, Groton, N. Y. New York City. Syracuse, N y. a — 

7OR SALE: 2 Yearling Cotswold rams, Price “py Me : Be iS an 8 ah : rt . 
$35, Also few ram lambs, IRVIN W. CONK- ay ni “ie = tae = Jovnn? Milking Machines EXTENSION LADDER—34 to 40 ft., 27¢ ft. 
LIN, Downsville, N Soontte watt grown - La range. OLEN J. ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our] Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 

ane <CICTEDE . > OPKINSON, South Colum . NEW SURGE CATALOG 1s a very interesting 

“FAIRMOUNT REGISTERED SHROI ogg oh be Ag ye 
SHIRES, Yearling Rams, Ewes and‘: INS. PULLETS. PRODUCTION-BRED blood-test- poe me ag ggg wy Be Ge Fah ss SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
nell and Iroquois breeding. j.. %. ed White Leghorns 3% mo. $1.10, 4 mo. $1.25. | chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- ; 

Ithaca, N. Y. Route 2. Barred Rocks 312 mo. ag 4 mo. $1.40 each. | quirements. It 1s just off the press and will be Miscellaneous 
—— ge : “EF R a taal e,| P. T. KISTLER, Towanda, Pa. sent to vou Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to : 

REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS: Mie cool —~ the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM-| CERTIFIED WHEAT SEED. College Im 
_ — SEE AT HE RBY, Seen 2 bare WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have | PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. spected. Variety—Honor, White, improved se 
breeders ‘ R rumansoure, | 190 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certi- lection of Dawson’s Golden Chaff. No cockle 
‘I fied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- Silos JONES & WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 

—_ sien ania — = | ant Valley These cockerels are an exceptionally 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE year LEET & fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete SEED WHEAT; heavy yielding, no cockle or 
with size and qua ity, FRED VAN VLE & thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. with roof, hoeps and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Other weeds, Honor v: riety, College inspected, certified, 
SONS, Lodi, N. Y =e sizes in proportion. Same silo m spruce, $237.00.| price reasonable.  D, WHITNEY, Stanley, No 

FOR SALE—Cl tl ; i Shropshire BABY CHICKS WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna, 4 

-O SALE rorce 1orobrec . ops . 
rams, lambs, not registered $15 each. March TIMOTHY SEED $2.50 per bushel—b: 

’ i «A rE R Ba ee > ares : SEED $2.50 per bushel—bags 35e 
lambs. H. C. COLLNER, St. Petersburg, Pa. CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. L. ALE -xtre * s 08 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorn: or H. Mixed, $8.003 FARMS FOR & oo ae ee allie. Aen ee 

FOR SALE—Registered Delaines, ewes and] mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. Cc. M FARM FOR SALE one and one-half miles GEORGE J NICHT Seeds, Aut q yy. we 

arling Rams bred for size and quality of wool.| LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, P: go eesti Road Bibee ages € si penssneeasapeth, iathina eeds, Auburn, N. 
es is. N —- - Oe Sy Seer ve, Se. from Freehold, New Jersey, county seat of six 
BURTON PINE, Hoosick Falls, BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, | thousand, on concrete road, direct route to shore Flowers—Plants 

Swine $10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, White Leghorns, | resorts; fifteen miles to Long Branch; eig — 
win $8 .00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, le more, | to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove; fifteen to Lake- - - oe ae - _— 
oC PIGS — Si ocke on 25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- | wood; thirty to Newark; twenty-five to Trenton. — - — ig as ee Del. 
Fy BRA blood. 2 Seathew Grown lar. W_A. LAUVER. McAlisterville. Pa. Contains 110 acres of tillable land and forty at h > Is of ‘Hard ee edly a 
4 ers < « Ss. 2 - * a” ae ain Sas . . € KITIC Oo t a 
ioe Seed Rye, Vetch mixed, great yielder. ~ SEPTEMBER PRICES of Quality Chicks acres of woods; in a high state of cultivation; which live outd loors al ng winter and will ed 

+ ; Barred Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; W. | slopes gently to the south; suited to general farm- 3 ’ 

GEO. N. RUP RACHT, Mallory, N. Y. ; u os : - : Ra ; > hey ing or truck growing. One of the best farms} "ext summer; enum Shrubs, Vines, Hedge 
eghorns & heavy mixed, $8.0! e P h : - ) s: Strawberry. Raspber 2 Yaa 

IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE Pins; sired| Light mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special andre. a Se eS a eae Sormtase ate ar ln oe 

A. M. Foster’s herd, price $8. LEE McCOL-} large lots. 50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c | With the finest markets at its doors. : say sina fre. HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampto: 
ef am ik ° more. Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B. N. Address DRAWER H., Freehold, New Jersey. | N°, Q S, Hampton Bays, 

at J HAR, sicaAtlisterville, a. 

EGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND “ ~ SALE—207 ACRE FARM, 2 miles from 
cHIN an bens blood lines; boars all ages, oo CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $9-100; White FR ng —— — Dunkirk, %4 pong from | Plants 
and open gilts $20 to $60. A. L. VAN AKEN, Leghorns $9-100; Barred Rock & Reds $10-100; Buffalo-Erie State Road; level, ” mostly gravel, | STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK. 
Stone Ridge, N. Y. oe etn coms — soonest $? ae Henry practically no waste land; good buildings, silos.| BERRY, Grape, Asparagus plants; Hardy Pere 

— - — Satrous Cu ‘k “oe avy €S& producers Of | electricity, running water, 20 acres grapes, ideal/ ennial Flower plants, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 

CHESHIRES: The pig for the home table and; No. 1 Patrends stock. | 10 yk delivery guart- | fruit and dairy farm. Will sell as a whole or Hedge Plants; for September and October plant: 
me market. MORNINGSIDE FARM, Syl- antes. r.. pay, the shipping . ice On | divide. Must sell to settle estate. MRS. MARY] ing, Catalogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES 
_ = Bex A, McAlisierville, Pa OB NEIMOND, | FY A pRICH, ‘Route 12, ‘Dunkirk, N.Y. Hampton Bays, N % 

bo A, Mec ste ie, a. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- T 
shires, Chester Whites, Young Pigs, Bred Sows, DUCKS HELP WANTED rees 
Service Boars, Collie Puppies, Beagle Dogs. P. PEACH TREES, $5.00 

anrwee ° f.0 —_~ per 100 and up. Apple 
HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. —— HATCHED Mammoth Pekin ducks WANTED, Married man as a emeor = for Lag $7.50 a 100 my =. Re large or small 
. and drakes. $2.00 each CERT IFIED HATCH- } large dairy. Modern buildings and equipment. | lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- 

ss .~ = — Sree — GETS oy Dollars ERY, Deansboro, NY. Furnished ‘bearding house. Can use extra help-| press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, bere 
pont “CHARLE ES L AEF E RTY Little Valley, N ers. Location Northern New Jersey. Wages $85,] ries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
_— . . . _ a ~~ POULTRY SUPPLIES with perquisites. Position also open for married} shrubs. Free catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 

ee vo poultryman at $80. BOX 435, clo American | NURSERY cO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 
EGG CASES—Wholesale de aler and shipper of AGRICULTURIST. 
POULTRY second — hand egg cases. Car lots a specialty. TOBACCO 
LOUIS OLOFSKY, 685 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, HELP WANTED—Tf you would like to spend 

PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, | NY. coming winter near New York City and earn GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Reason- EGG CASES—Unce used second-hand. 3U doz- | money this may interest you. We live in delight-] Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking, 10. 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for] en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for | ful suburban section, small house, two children. | $1.50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. UNIT+ 
— CANFIELD HATCHERY, Drawer 25,] both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- | Want someone to help Mrs. . . do general house-| ED FARNERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 
tate Road, Lexington, Mass. pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable | work Surroundings very pleasant and will give — - 

Containers. New and second-hand flats. fillers | plenty of time off for person to visit New York HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, good 

BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 14] and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY | City, etc. Salary $15 per week. If interested, flavor, Chewing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoke 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S | PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- | write stating age, married or single. BOX 436,] ing, 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1. 25, Pay when re 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. bury St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. cfo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. ceived. FARMERS UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky, 

sé ’ 9? . . 
HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How — To Make a Mineral Mixture forCows — — — — — — — _ By Ray Inman 





nCows Chew 


SORCLOTH 















ON WOOD , STONE 
IT = SIGN OF DEPRAVED APP- 
ETITE™ ea! oY To 


EEO~~~ 





YAAP-A- SRE GOT TO 
BATIN Wood TL SHE. 
WOULDN'T GIVE NOTHIN’ 


SHE'S PINCKED FER 
OPERATIN WITHOUT 


™ 
BUT woop ALCOHOL .Now){ T PADLOCK 


GIVE THEM ALL THEY WANT 
OF GROUND LIMESTONE & 
SALT, HALF AND HALF ~~ 


| THOUGHT 
‘YOU SAID THAT 
THERE COW WAS 
PINCHED 


\fcows greon pasture 









































SHE WAS -8UT WE Got 
‘ER COAKED OFFA WwooD 
AN' ONTA LIME — Now 
SHE GIVES -THE NIFTIEST 
“= wan are “ou 

Tt 





















NOT On pasture 


MIX 3LBS. OF GROUND LIMESTONE 

OR WOOD ASHES WITH EACH 

IOOLBS.OF GRAINS ~ ~~~ 
DoNT FEED MOULDY ROUGHAGE: 


FINE! Now 
IWONT HAF TA BOTHE 
MIXIN' WooD ASHES 
WITH TH GRAIN— 
JUST LEAD TH COWS 
UPAN LET 'EM FEED 3 





/ 
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tOimp 


Ye. — V2.8. BICARBONATE 
OF SODA ~ /4L8.NUX VOMICA~ 1 
DRACHM ARSENIC WA ~ ANN 


[ 


ARE YE SuRE 
WE SED Thar 
Cow "romic, 





€ this 
reo digestion 


MIX AND FEED ONE TABLESPOON 
PER COW NIGHT AND MORNING 
IN MOISTENED GRAINS~™ 
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New York 


is not an expensive city 
when its visitors sensibly 
select the Martinique as 
their hotel. The rates start at 


$2.50 per day 


and all service as well as 
restaurant prices are con- 
sistent with Martinique 
economy. For genuine 


Comfort and 
Convenience 


visit the Martinique on your 
next New York trip—learn 
how to live right at the right 
price and enjoy “the best 
without extravagance.” 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 


Hotel 
MARTINIQUE 


cUfiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
BROADWAY-32 10334 STREETS 


FeNEwW YORK CITY 9} 

















:BABY CHICKS: 


Jones BarredRockChicks 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 


We hatch the year round 
* * * 





WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A. C, Jones Poultry Farm| 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 


LEGHORN PULLETS 


FROM BLOOD TESTEQ OLD HENS 











| 
| 
| 





April hatched—$2 each—-May $1.60 each 
June hatched—$1.25 each—July 8 each 
We give our Word That ev J i Will t 


POULTRY FARM 
N. Y. 


Quality Baby Chicks °'° 5.200, *.. Mass 
1c! rT ' 


=the most crit 


JUSTA 


Souththampton, - - ° e 








and winter hatchee k I Bred Stock. We 
hatch all year around Tw Live delivery 
@uaranteed Postage prepaid s t 


} for price 1 
SCHOENBORN’'S HATCHERY 


335 Main St., Phone 1604 or 337. Hackensack, W. J 





GROWING CHICKS — 


BABY CHICK PULLETS ALL AGES 


All the time ROCKS REDS WYAN- 
DOTTES — LEGHORNS ORPINGTONS. 
Vigorous, produ bred stock, 


Special prices on Baby Chicks in ltarge 
quantities to broiler raisers. 
Send for I price list 
CANFIELD HATCHERY, 
Dept. é. - - - Lexington, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED ADS 











SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, B nd Mid 
ding Bags, ‘ pay eacl 1 also pay } 
f ht on lots of 1] or more bag teference 
Cc munity Bank f Ruf J. BLEICHELD 
BAG & BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffal 
N. Y 








WOMEN’S WANTS a 
PATCHWORK Send fifteen 
hott package, bright new « 


our ey's worth ever 


COMPANY. Meriden, Conn 





for house 
1 percale 


PATCHWORK 


cents 








SWITCHES—Combings made up Book!et 
EVA MACK, I£ Mec! c, Canton, N. Y. 

LADIES’ FINE LISLE STOCKINGS, 3 pair 
$1.00 Grey Beige, Nud Peach, 8 to 10% 
Good openines for age GEORGE B. TALBOT, 
Norwood, Mas 








WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 


WOOL AND SHEEP 
falize in wool and pelts 


VAH A 





2elts Wanted. I 
Write for prices 
CONOVER, Lebanon, New Jersey. 


eper 
AL 





“A boy from Cooperstown started the 
battle of the Wilderness; This lad was a 
vidette thrown out on the extreme front 
of our picket line, and at about five o’clock 
forty years ago this morning he saw a 
blur in the fog that lay like a blanket 


ike. Mr. Man 
blur, and then 


ng the Wilderness turny 


took a good look at the 


when he saw it resolve itsclf into a heavy 
column of men in dirty gray and butter- 
nut coats, he let off his old gun and de- 
parted from that locality as fast as his 
horse could carry him, yelling that the 
vhole rebel army was coming down the 
pike. Things happened like a circus un- 
loading after that; the bugles blew to 
horse, we mounted, counted four, dis- 
d again and sent led horses to rear 
h number four, and the balanee of us 
formed in open order and immediately be- 
gan cracking away t Richard FE!well’s 
men. The battle of the Wilderness was 
| 
“We had the Spencer carbines then. 
Ever s iS r, son? The old Spen- 
< had a I many faults; it would foul 
1 t 1 its 1 was mighty 
but i t gun in its day, 
for tl he day of the muzzle loading 
ket I think we gave the gentlemen 
» were sauntering along with Mr. 
well the surpr of their lives that May 
morning, for when we cut loose with the 


Id repeaters the front of that column 


just thinned and melted away like a July 


wbank hey stopped coming up the 
road, but it didn't take them more than a 
week to deploy right and left in line of 


battle and come back at us with three or 
four After that, it 


seemed like it was every man for himself, 


cr ishing volleys 


fighting Indian fashion and falling back 
from tree to tree and cover to cover as 
the Confederate line extended and over- 


lapped ours on the flanks. They drove us 
back, of course, for they had three men 
to our one in line and more coming up all 
the while, but they drove us mighty slowly 
and for every rod they gained, the Spen- 


cers took the change out of them. The 
row began a little after five o'clock, and 
at half past cight we were back on the 
south edge of the clearing at Parker's 
Store 


“The clearing looked pretty bad to me 
when I got up to it. It struck me that 
before the bulk of our fellows could get 
‘ross, the Johnnies would be up to the 
edge with nothing to stop them, and they 
would everlastingly rake it with musketry. 
Our boys still held them from a rush, but 
they were coming slowly but surely. I 
began to work along sideways, and by and 
by I came to the east edge of the clear- 
and discovered a low embankment 
running along it. You can bet that it 
didn’t take me long to get behind that pile 
of dirt. I think that there had been a 
railroad there but I am not sure. Any- 

the bank ran clear across the clear- 
on its eastern side and made a fairly 
od shelter from the bullets and an ave- 


ac 


ing 


way, 


ing 





nue of retreat if a fellow didn’t wait too 
long. I stopped behind a tree for a minute, 
and along came George Romans, his face 
black powder smoke and _ the _ biood 
trickling down it from a bullet crease in 
his scalp. 

“‘What d’ye think of this, Jack?’ he 
shouted, ‘Blanked if this ain’t the hottest 
place I've struck yet! I'll bet there’s 
mor’n a million Johnnics out in them 
woods |’ 

“He stopped, panting, to share the 
meagre shelter of the tree with me. As 
we stood looking out on the clearing, 


across which some of the cavalrymen were 
beginning to run, there came one of the 
odd lulls in the roar of the fight that some- 
times happens when the firing is at will 
and long sustained. 

“‘Tisten—What's that?’ said Romans. 

“Away off somewhere down the pike 
road, a southern band was playing a lilting 
air as it led another brigade into the fight. 
Distinctly, we heard the piping notes of 
the fifes and the rattling accompaniment 
of the drums as they played, not ‘Dixie’, 


nor the ‘Bonnie Blue Flag’, but— 
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The Girl I Left Behind Me 


(Continued from page 16) 
“Oh, the girl, the girl, the pretty little 





girl, 
The girl I left Behind Me!” 
“The man beside me crashed out the 


name of his Redeemer—perhaps ‘twas an 
oath, but it seemed like an agonized 
prayer—and immediately he _ clambered 
over the embankment and ran out into 
the shot swept clearing. I called to him 
to come back, but he paid no attention 
and kept straight on until he reached the 
rear of the old store building apparently 
unscathed. The firing had begun again, 
but through and above the battle of the 
muskets and carbines I heard the lion 
voice voice of George Romans calling to 
his comrades to gather around him as he 
flaunted the mockery of life in the face 
of death 

“*Stop right here, back o’ the old store, 


boys!’ he shouted, ‘Rally here by the store 


ind give ’em h..1! —We can stop ‘em, 
Darn 'em we can stop ’em!’. 

“About that time, I thought it best to 
travel along, and by keeping bchind the 


embankment, I managed to reach the north 
side of the clearing unhurt. By this time, 
of our fellows who survived and 
were in running condition had crossed the 
open or retreated along the sides, and we 
formed a new line and held the rebs an- 
other half hour. We could keep them 
from advancing across the clearing as long 
as our ammunition held out, but they came 
up the and gradually overlapping 
our flanks again forced us back. 

“In the meantime, there was something 
going on down by the old store. Romans 
had succeeded in rallying about twenty men 
back of and in the old building, and for 


most 


sides 


twenty minutes of inferno they fought 
alone Richard Ewell’s Division of the 


Army of Northern Virginia. Then the 
fire from the store began to fail, and be- 
fore we were forced back the clearing's 
edge there were no longer any shots com- 
ing from that quarter. I presume that 
at a rough estimate five thousand Con- 
federate riflemen took a crack at that 
store, and our doughboys who occupied 
that ground the next day said they found 
George and his company all present and 
accounted for. George had made his last 
stand and received his final promotion. 

“A little distance back from the clearing 
we came upon number fours with the 
horses, and the bugles signalled to mount. 
The Confederates seemed by this time to 
be firing on us from all sides, and I think 
the Colonel had decided that we must cut 
our way out. However, there was a di- 
version along about then. We heard a 
new kind of racket in the rear, and, look- 
ing back along the pike, we saw a column 
of blue, four men wide, trudging cheer- 
fully up. I tell you were mighty 
pleased to say good morning to them, and 
the way we got out of the broad highroad, 
and let them through was a caution to by- 
standers. As they passed us, they opened 
out in battle line right and left, got a 
confederate volley that dropped every 
fifth man, returned the volley, fixed bayo- 
nets and charged. They were Warren’s 
bullies, ten thousand strong, and the rebs 
found out that they had more unpleasant 
business on hand than dogging a poor 
cavalry regiment around.” 

The old man ceased speaking, and 
looked away down into the fields of the 
hollow where the early dandelions were 
beginning to fleck the pasture grasses with 
gold. After a long silence I inquired, 
“What became of Mary. Did she marry 
the doctor?” 

“Hey, what’s that?” said the Colonel. 
“Mary ?—No, that was the strange part 
of it. After Romans went away the sec- 
ond time, Mary-was a different girl. For 
aime she took to brooding around, never 
smiled, and then she sent the young doc- 
tor packing and seemed to cheer up a 
little; began to work almost night and 
day to do things for the soldiers. She or- 
ganized the women in clubs and not a week 
passed that a big box filled with comforts 
and luxuries did not go out of her neigh- 
borhood for the boys at the front. Mary 
cut out all of the parties and social affairs. 


we 


The fact was, there were few parties any. 
way for by this time there was little desire 
for fun or gayety left in the North, The 
grim shadow of Civil War had touched 
every country neighborhood and about 
every family. Mary took to visiting the 
sick and wounded soldiers who were home 
and she was a tower of strength to the 
mothers and sisters whose boys and 
brothers would never come back. 

“Then came the news of the fight at 
Parker's Store. Mary was down at the 
post office when someone read out loud 
the letter I wrote home telling about the 
fight and how Romans had charged acrosg 
the clearing and fought behind the store, 
The girl stood listening to the end, then 
without a word she turned and went 
swiftly home and for two straight years 
she never came outdoors again. In alj 
that time few persons outside of her own 
folks ever saw her. She would help with 
the housework, but always with an eye 
on the door and on the first sign of the 
approach of visitors she would disappear 
and hide until they were gone. Her 
mother pled with her and her father would 
get mad and storm around, but all to no 
purpose. Queer, the neighbors called her, 
and after a time she and her eccentricities 
were taken for granted and they ccased 
to talk about them. 

“Time rolled on and the war came to 
an end, as all things good and bad do, give 
them time enough. Some of the boys came 
back to the old farm hills and valleys 
and things settled down again to the ways 
of peace—but with a difference for the 
scars of war were furrowed deep in the 
bodies and hearts of millions,.both North 
and South. . 

“One day late in the summer of '65, a 
passenger got off the stage at the Wind- 
sor post office and stood rather aimlessly 
looking around while the mail was being 
sorted. He was tall and so poor that his 
clothes hung on him in folds. A _ heavy 
beard covered his face and he walked with 
a limp. The folks in the post office looked 
at him, struck by his amaciated, gaunt 
form, and he looked back, his eyes light- 
ing up, a little eagerly’ perhaps, but no 
one knew him and he made no sign of 
recognition or grecting and when the mail 
was sorted he passed out again into the 
street. 

“Still walking and apparently 
without aim, he continue to the north end 
of the village where the road forked. The 
main road leading up through the valley 
passed the big Brown farm, and the other 
turned to the right and went over the hills 
to East Windsor. The stranger stood at 
the forks undecided for a moment and 
then with a brisker tread he took the main 
road to the Brown farm, and when he 
reached it he opened the gate and knocked 
at the front door. The old lady came to 
the door and was about to close it again, 
thinking the man was a tramp, when he 
asked if Mary Brown lived there. Some 
thing seemed familiar about the man and 
Mrs. Brown opened the door and invited 
him in. 

“*Ves,’ she said, ‘Mary does 
but she can’t = . 

“She was interrupted by the stair doot 
flying open and by Mary standing there 
excited and wild-eyed. Only a moment she 
paused and then with the single word 
‘George!’ she was across the room in three 
steps and had her arms around the ragged 
stranger.” 

The old man paused. 

“So it was Romans!” I said. 

“Yes, it was Romans, wounded and not 
killed at Parker’s Store but they pretty 
near finished him in Andersonville prison.” 

“Well, what became of Mary? Did she 
finally marry Romans?” 

“Yes, she did,” Said the Colonel, “and 
they made a pretty good team, 1t02 
George was a good worker after he hiad 
gotten his health back and Mary was the 
manager of the outfit. So they made ott 
pretty well. ***Well, come along, 9% 
We'll have to make a forced march if 
we gct home in time for dinner.” 

(The End) 
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ort & Son, New York 
| — Dealers Subject of 
Complaints 


| AQMPLAINTS are coming from ship- 


pers of eggs, particularly in the Middle 
West, against the concern of J. Rappa- 

rt & Son. . 

Jacob Rappaport for several years did 
pusiness at 25 Harrison street. At that 
time, The Produce Packer received com- 
plaints against him and items appeared im 
this paper tu that effect. 

Rappaport, however, has left Harrison 
strect and is now located at 1125 Blake 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. When The Pro- 
duce Packer man called at the Brooklyn 
address, which was a small retail butter 





and egg store, he met a woman, who said 


she was Mrs. Rappaport. He told her 
that he had another complaint, this time 
from an Indiana egg shipper, who said 


that he had not received his returns for 
eggs shipped in July. Mrs, Rappaport 
said her husband solicited eggs from 
shippers under the name of J. Rappaport 
& Son and that he also sometimes used 
the National Dairy Stores’ name. She 
said she would tell her husband and 
promised that the eggs would be paid for. 
But they have not been paid as yet. Rap- 
paport on July 19 had promised to pay 
the shipper 35@37c for white 
The concern has been the subject of 


eggs. 


complaints from shippers for at least two 
years.—The Produce Packer. 





You Can Charge Storage 


Last spring we had electricity Installed 
In our house. A few days after the job 
was finished a representative of an electric 
washing machine company left a washer. 
We told him at the time that we doubted 
if we would even connect it. In fact, we 
never did. We have written him and told 
him personally to remove the machine. 
When my husband spoke to him he began 
to swear at us and said he would remove 
it when he got ready. My husband told 
him that unless It was removed in a week 
we would charge him storage. Could we 
collect this? The machine is in my kitchen 
taking up room. 

We had Just bought an electric motor for 
our own machine when he called. I told 
him if our machine ran satisfactorily with 
our new motor |! would not even consider 
trying his but he was bound to leave It. 

He claims he has been here twice and we 
were not at home. Our place Is never 
alone as either we or our help are always 
here and he has never talked to the hired 
help. What can we do? Can we set this 
machine out of doors in the weather? 


OU have every justification for charg- 

ing storage for this machine. The 
methods used by the agent are high 
handed and strong armed. The best pro- 
cedure is to give him a little of his own 
medicine. The fact that he used abusive 
language should be sufficient to warrant 








Paid up to December 31, 
During 1926 ‘ 
January 1 to August 31, 


1925 ; 359.30 
30,994.06 
1927 .. 24,180.02 


Total Paid to date ......ss00-- $76,533.38 

Mrs. William D. Brodie, Ham- 
mond, N. $ 
Auto accident onttsions. 

L. L. Harvey, Marathon, a V.. 20.00 
Throrven from load of hay—st rained i sho Ider. 

Mrs. C. Searles, Alpine, N. Y.. 40. 
— bar on buggy broke—jerked ” shoulder 

of int 

Qusee Hall, Sugar Grove, Pa. .. 47.14 
Throven from wagon—right side paralyzed. 

L. F. McAfee, Cuba, N. Y. 47.14 

fractured ribs, 


Thrown from wagon 

william Santen, Plessis, N. Y. . 75.71 

to collision ut arm—infection, 

J. “. Regan, Potsdam, N. Y. .. 40.00 
d j rown from truck ce mtusions. 

Elsie Schwenk, Bridgehampton, 
ik Dh Saretdessnsansandsounaca 10.00 
Thrown from auto—sprans 

Howard a Peasleeville, 
i Wk bdvewaaetcdan Caen nseesens 20.00 
Thrown from auto cerations. 

Ely Lipsky, Een ang N. J. «2 42.86 
Auto colltsion—cuts, fractures. 

Cc. F. Tuttle, Ulster, Pa. ....... ° 8.76 
Thro Ton Trom auto—sfrat nse 

Cc. P. Linaberry, Camptown, Pa. 30.00 
Auto ¢ ision—brutses. 

I. ~ Greene, New 6Gerlin, N. Y. 20.00 

rned—Lacerated arm 
Richard. Tweedie, Walton, N. Y. 50.00 


fractured ribs, in- 








Thrown from wagon 
jured : 

Linford Kinney Estate, Branch- 
CE, Ui Uh. Sadecnasndeeenenenes 1000.00 
Truck struck by train—killed instantly. 

F. P. O’Connell, Lowville, N. Y. 85.71 
Thrown from wagon—factures. 

Herman Lesher, Burlington 
ae eee 0.00 
Auto accident—i njured back, 

F. B. Weinberger, Westerlo, N.Y. 40.00 


Auto accident ontused shoul ler, arm 
will Loveland, Wayland, N. Y. 50.00 
Thrown from wagon—sprained ankle, 
Wende! penienebeemeaees Waterloo, 
4, See ee 14.28 
Thrown ‘fro m wagon—bdruised. 
ae Sexton, Cannonsville, N. 
WA AcdAbiteadtses SeckSeeEeeeN 20.00 
Auto over bank—fractured rib 
D. M. Standish, Adams, N. Y. 30.00 
Auto ac ident— contusions, sprains. 
= Cavanaugh, New Albany, 
TM AAS ERA eNE ER EREST CEA ROSE 10.00 
Auto accident—Contused face. 
G. — Gampbet, West Sunbury, 
Perr eens 20.00 
ri troun from hay wagon—contusions, 
G. E. Stuckey, Marcellus, N. Y. 50.00 


Thrown from wagon—di gen cd shoulder. 
W. B. Sherwood, Bath, N. 40. 


Car into ditch—contusions, _ ribs. 
W. Burrell, Hall, 20.00 
Thr. yen from load of hay—injuries, con- 
cussion 
Norwood Samuels, Andes, N. Y. 20.00 
Auto accident—fractured two ribs. 
Clifford Swingle, Canton, Pa., R 2 20.00 
Auto acci dent—Body bruised. 
William Crowner, Copenhagen, 
SOR ere 00 
Auto over-turned—lacerations, contusions. 


C. H. Beebe, Forestville, N. Y. 
— from hay- rack—injured back and 
Alvira Pennell, Powell, Pa., R. 7 10.00 
Thrown from load of hay—strained omkle. 





————— 


Insurance Indemnities Paid in August 


M. L. Griffin, Hebron, Conn. .... 15.00 
Struck by truck—cut arm. 
E. M. Sherman, Little Falls, N.Y. 30.00 


Thrown from load of hay—sprained wrists. 
H. E. Barnes, Nichols, N. Y. .. 130 
Thrown from sleigh—bruises, fractures. 
Stanley Durfee, Randolph, N. Y 
Auto ran into train—arm paralyzed ; bruises. 
Stephen Rogacki, Sardinia, N.Y. 20.00 
Thrown from load of i meng torist. 
Olin Friedah, Owego, N. Y. .. 30.00 
Auto aaccident—contustons. 
Harvey Burdick, Clinton, N. Y. 70.00 
Thrown from load of wood—contused and 
strained hip. 


J. A. Delmolino, Farnams, Mass. 35.71 
Thrown from wagon—injured knee. 

Mrs. Theo Rytiewski, Holley, N. 
Uh. keuwskcbsedacck sua caubeNes -. 130.00 
Auto struck by train—lacerations, fractur- 

ed ribs. 

Francis J. Bishop, Rummerfield, 

RE Grr re ete ee -00 


Thr rown from car—dislocated shoulder, lac- 
erated car. 
Cora V. Schallenburg, Western- 
ville, We ee kenerwesnvesesnecs 40.00 


Thrown from bugay—ribs broken. 


F. Henderson, Ce 
Valley, Te We sttasesaneseaes 
Truck struck by train—inj ‘ured shoulder 
and head. 
Alice LaBier, W. Chazy, N. Y. .. 10.00 
Auto collision—fractured nose, cuts. 
Emma E. Dickenson, Coopers- 
Cs TEs Ws: neces canessceccnceses 20.00 


7” wn from load of hay—fractured collar 


Mary y Phillips, Marathon, N. 


eS from load of hay—sprained ankle. 
Oliver Perry, Cold Brook, N. 40.00 


Auto skidded ever bank—lacerated hands. 
Cc. + Howland, Barbourville, N. 
ACCOR ERS CRRESEDEERES AKO 10.00 
; struck waqaon—lacerations. 
Judd Hackett, Smithport, Pa. .. 32.86 
Thrown from wagon—fractured ribs. 
Louis Fournier, Orchard Park, E. 
POR, Tee Ve occ cccccccccese 30.00 


Thrown from load of hay—fractured rib. 
Justine Schwartz, Westtown, N. 
Wa. Kae POKER ORS K EEE REWER wh 40. 
Thrown from load of hay—injured should- 
br, arm. 
Cc. M. Edwards, Avoca, N. Y. . 40.00 
Thrown from load of hay—injured shoulder. 
L. Brown, Halsey Valley, N. Y. .00 
Thrown from car—lacerated knee. 


Francis Kimball, Holland, N. Y. 28.71 
Thrown from truck—injured, bruised. 
at eg Backus, Warren Center, 
Perr Teer TT TTC eT 14.28 
lee from auto—cuts, bruises. 
Paul Sweeney, Camden, N. Y. .. 40.00 


Auto accident—little finacr meorly severed. 
Cornellus Wiiliams, Little Falls, 

FF eer eer 1000.00 
Auto accident—splinter penetrated brain. 
Wilburt Haynes, Unadilla, N. Y. 30.00 
— — truck—sprained ankle, tore liga- 

men 
R. Kutschback, Sherburne, N. 
aa skidded—bruised wrist and chest. 
George Hatlee, Waterford, N. Y. 50.00 
Thrown from load of hay—multiple con- 
tusion. 


Mary A. Rayner, Colraln, Mass. . 980.00 
Auto collision—cuts en arm. 
Russell G. Kelley, Dalton, N. YY. 76.00 


Thrown from wagon—imjured left leg. 





94,254.44 








having him arrested if you wish to go 
to that extent. 

Although you would be perfectly justi- 
fied in setting the machine out in the rain 
and weather. However, it would not be 
absolutely advisable. You could set the 
machine in the cellar or out in the wagon 
house where it is out of the weather. 
Then if it becomes cluttered up with dust 
it is no fault of yours. At least you have 
taken enough percaution to protect it 
from the elements. You have shown more 
courtesy and self control than many per- 
sons, under the circumstances. 





‘Every Day, in Every Way’’— 


“Enclosed you will find a letter sent to 
me by a Mr. Simmons and his partner, who 
are conducting the American Institute of 
Psychology at Jacksonville, Florida. They 
are trying to Induce me to take a course 
In psychology, saying that by so doing they 
will be able to help one on to the attain- 
ment of one’s desires and the achievement 
of success. They are asking $30 for the 
course which would not be so much If 
they could do only half of what they claim 
to be able to do. | have heard a great deal 
about psychology already but have never 
taken much Interest In it until I received 
letters from these people. I have thought 
of taking up their course but before doing 
so | thought | would consult you and ask 
your advice in the matter.” 

S to the reliability of the men back of 

the American Institute of Psychology, 
we have learned through the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce that Judge Sim- 
mons has been one of the most respected 
and learned circuit judges in that section 
for more than fourteen years. As to the 
course in psychology, there is undoubtedly 
a different story to tell. We have re- 
ferred the question to the National Better 
Business Bureau and what they say bears 
out our own opinions. 

Undoubtedly, psychology plays a great 
part in the shaping of our lives and in 
our achievements. The National Better 
Business Bureau states that they have some 
of the literature of this Institute in their 
files and they belicve some of the state- 
ments made are exaggerated. For in- 
stance, infcrences that psychology may 
cure organic diseases. Were we to in- 
vestigate this proposition we believe we 
would receive both refutation and con- 
firmation of such a_ statement because 
mental healing has many advocates. We 
believe it is misleading to infer that the 
medical profession or “practically all of 
the progressive members of the profes- 
sion” endorse faith healing or Christian 
Science healing, or whatever form of mind 
over body healing you may choose. The 
National Better Business Bureau writes, 
“We have no information concerning their 
special money back agreement but from 
our experience with such promises, we 
have found that no refund is given unless 
a student completes the course and then 
only because the student can present a rea- 
son for refund, which the school considers 
adequate.” 

When we get questions like this, we 
often think of the aged Frenchman who 
came to this country a few years ago. 
Coue was his name. He started the fad 
of saying, “Day by day I am growing 
better and better”. Maybe our subscriber 
can follow the same tactics and save his 
$30.00. 





Progress Plant Company Fails 
to Answer Mail 


NW/ZE have several complaints concern- 

ing the Progress Plant Company of 
Ashburn, Ga., for failure to fill orders 
and for sending out undesirable merchan- 
dise. The Servicc Bureau has endeavored 
to establish connection with this com- 
pany but received no acknowledgement to 
its letters. At the same time none of our 
letters have been returned by the post office 
authorities. We take it for granted there- 
fore that the company has received our 
communications. In view of the fact that 
the company has shown no willingness to 
negotiate on complaints concerning which 
there is absolutely no question, the Service 
Bureau has recommended henceforth they 
be refused advertising in AMERICAN AcriI- 
CULTURIST. 








Don’t let the late fall days 
get by before you fix up your 
farm buildings for the winter.’ 
At your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store — where you 
will find the “tag” in the 
window — you can get every- 
thing you need for this work. 
These stores have roofing, 
roof paper, prepared shingles 
that they have selected to 
best meet the conditions in 
your locality. They can help 
you with barn ventilating 
systems, and are headquar- 
ters for paints and varnishes 
that will give your buildings 
full protection against winter 
storms. 

It pays to keep all of your 
equipment in good shape, and 
the easiest money you can 
make is to keep up repairs 
constantly so that you do 
not have the expense of re- 
building. 


Fencing, Too 


Are your fences tight and in 
good condition? Don’t put 
it off until spring to put in 
new posts if they are needed. 
It is easier to put in a new 
stretch of fencing now than 
it will be next spring when 
the ground is muddy and 
spring work is piling up. 
Your “Farm Service” Hard-' 
ware Man can give you all 
the information you need 
about fencing as well as 
builders’ and all other kinds 
of hardware. ” 

‘ 

Your “Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 




















Satisfied = “sain 
Customers 


Gas Stoves 


$252 
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Hosting Reduced 


Stoves 


*24D Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 custom 


ers—one out of every 35 families in the United 


States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers—they are 
satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s the important thing— 
satisfied customers. And think of this: they are increasing at 





the tremendous rate of more than 50,000 new customers a year. 


Could anything more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo qual- 


ity! Could an 


ything more convincingly or conclusively prove 


Com- actaeemaaiaia 3 that Kalamazoo is saving customers 1/3 to 1/2 by selling direct from factory to user. 
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Gas & Coal 


Ranges : : 
Your FREE book is ready—alive with 
interest, full of new features. Reduced 
prices are in effect! A new 5-year qual- 
ity guarantee is in force! See the Beau- 
tiful Porcclain Enamel Ranges in beauti- 
ful delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. 
Look for the Mahogany Porcelain Enam- 
el Heating stoves—the most popular of 
all heating stoves. Read about the new 

=e alst, improved fire box—more heat from less fuel, 

; a clean fire without smoke or sovt. See the latest im- 


eT 


| -serisn ome yt PS 
: 
s in warm air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
No matter what you are interested in—gas stoves, coal 
and wood ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, oil 
stoves, heating stoves or furnaces (pipe or one-register 
tvpe)—you will find here exactly what you want. Mail 
coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 
Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled anywhere. When 
you buy from Kalamazoo you buy direct from manu- 
tacturer. There is nothing between you and our fac- 

ry—but the railroad tracks. We are not a mail order 
house that collects a variety of merchandise from 

res of factories to sell by mail—we are specialized 
manutacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, ranges and 
naces complete in our own highly modernized factory 
ng direct to you, thus eliminating any other 
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ulacturer or middleman of any kind. We build in 
large quantities. You get better quality at lower prices 
trom a factory whose sole interest is making stoves, 

ges and furnaces than elsewhere. This new catalog 
proves it. Fill out coupon for your copy. 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kalamazoo 
gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own home and 
360 days approval test on anything you purchase. Read 
how Kalamazoo is saving over $1,000,000 yearly for 
Kalamazoo customers. 


24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo is to you— 
24 hours shipping service saves you time. Kalamazoo 
goods are carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe deliv- 
ery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that are truly 
amazing—many as low as $3 down and $3 monthly. 
Nowhere in the world can you get such value, such 
service as Kalamazoo now offers. This new book 
shows you why this big 13-acre factory, now in its 26th 
year, is a national institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 

This new FREE book tells you how you make a double 
saving on Kalamazoo furnaces, First it saves you 1/3 
to 1/2 on the price of the furnace itself. Secondly, 
it illustrates how you save the cost of installation by 
following Kalamazoo FREE plans and FREE service. 
Thousands of Kalamazoo owners have put up their fur- 
naces themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are in de- 
mand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delf blue and 
pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean—as easy to 
clean as a china dish. Check and Mail Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfgs. 
801 Rochester Ave, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Saved $80 to $100 
I put up the furnace in a very short time. I Coal and 
ved from $80 to $100 on what it would cost Wood 
ne here, Am more than satisfied. Ranges 
J hn Fischer, Warren, Pa. S 4 
as 
Quality Baker Combi- 
Stove works perfectly. Stoves nation 
: costing $175 could not begin Ranges 
— to compare with it in fuel Heatl 
urnaces economy, baking quality and Seowen 
$54% in heating performance 
up William Rock, 
Rochester, Mina. 
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O Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
to indicate articles in which you are interested. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without 
obligation, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. 
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Address... 





City 














